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CHAPTER XXII. 


Epiru did not see Michael again until early in the New Year, when, 
in answer to a brief note asking whether he might call upon her, 
she wrote and told him that, ever since the outbreak of the war 
in South Africa and the departure of her two soldier brothers, she 
had been nursing her uncle at his house in Eaton Place. 

The drawing-room in which she awaited Michael’s visit was 
bright with daffodils and sweet with violets, and a faint sunshine 
strove to pierce the lace curtains which shrouded the tall windows. 

Through those curtains she looked for an instant as a hansom 
dashed up to the door, and she saw Michael jump out, throw away 
his cigarette, and pay the driver as a second slighter figure descended. 

She moved away, conscious of a quickening of her heart-beat, and 
also of a very distinct sensation of disappointment and annoyance. 

There was a slight flush on her face as the door opened and the 
two young men entered, bringing with them something of fresh- 
ness and vitality—a breath of the outside world of life and action 
—into that atmosphere of the past, which pervaded the old- 
fashioned room, with its stiffly arranged antique furniture and rows 
of family portraits. 

She observed at once that Michael had recovered his health ; 
he was wholesomely bronzed ; his face was no longer thin, and his 
brown eyes were no longer hollow and melancholy-looking. 

His companion, on the other hand, looked almost ethereally 
delicate, with his transparent colouring, fair hair, and large grave 
blue eyes. 

‘ Sir Bernard Gryffydd,’ said Michael. ‘I know I’d no business 
to bring him without leave, and he did protest ; but I wanted you 
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to meet, the more especially since he ’s going off to South Africa 
with your brother Humphrey. You know I’ve just come 
from Clode. Why weren’t you there ?’ 

‘I couldn’t leave London—even if the war—telegrams—you 
know Frank has been a prisoner ever since Colenso—and I don’t 
even know where Tom is.’ 

‘I know,’ he said, ‘ you’ve had an anxious time. It’s been bad 
enough even for those who had no one to be anxious for; and 
you ’re not looking strong.’ 

She remembered that note in his voice which expressed so much 
more sympathy than words could convey. 

‘I had a breakdown,’ she confessed. ‘Not a bad one. Sol 
came here, nominally to look after my uncle, who is not at all well ; 
but he does not give me very much todo. Iam resting. If things 
go well, I might take a little run into the country later, and gather 
some of these for myself.’ She smiled, and touched the daffodils 


nearest. 
‘I wish you had come to Clode while I was there,’ he said, 


regretfully. 

‘Humphrey was much too busy with his Yeomanry to want me. 
He wrote a hurried line to say how splendidly you had come forward 
to help.’ She relieved Michael of embarrassment by turning quickly 
to Bernard. 

‘ And you are going out with them ? ’ 

Bernard flushed and murmured that Michael had very kindly 
arranged —— 

“We’re going together,’ Michael interrupted, answering the 
question in Edith’s eyes with a smile. ‘ Yes, of course I’m going 
too. What do you take me for? It’s not very kind of you, 
however, to look so glad.’ 

“I am glad because it proves that your health must be restored,’ 
she said, lightly. 

“I’m well enough to make quite a presentable target,’ he said. 

The presence of Bernard made conversation difficult, and Edith 
became subtly aware that Michael had brought the boy with him 
on purpose to avoid the intimate talk which at the sight of her he 
now again desired. 

They talked industriously of the war for a few minutes longer, 
and then Michael turned to Bernard, and with his usual frank 
simplicity suggested that he should take his leave. 

“You said you wanted exercise. Why don’t you walk to Mrs. 
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Loveden’s house? I[’ll be in time for luncheon, and she won’t 
be sorry to get you all to herself for a bit.’ 

Bernard rose obediently, and Edith was secretly amused by 
Michael’s easy air of authority. 

His eyes followed the boy affectionately to the door, and as it 
closed he asked Edith : 

‘What do you think of him?’ 

‘I thought he was going to be a monk,’ she answered, incon- 
sequently. 

‘So he was and so he is, but that does not prevent him from 
being a Patriot with a capital letter. No superior, modern, vulgar 
self-consciousness about either the word or the fact, so far as that 
boy is concerned. His one thought is to do what he considers to 
be his duty. And though you mightn’t think it, with his girl’s face 
and shy manner, he is less susceptible to criticism or ridicule than 
Tam.’ 

‘ But I should have thought it,’ said Edith, smiling. ‘ He looks 
too simple to be concerned with the opinions of others. 
You are not simple—but modern and complex. He would be an 
enthusiast whether as monk or soldier.’ 

‘He won’t make the worse monk for being a soldier first,’ said 
Michael, 

‘And you?’ 

‘I!’ said Michael. ‘Is it in me to be an enthusiast? Yet as 
you see, though I had sunk into a dream of content in my monastery, 
Humphrey’s letter acted on me like a war-trumpet.’ 

‘You stayed at your monastery a long time.’ 

‘The boy monk,’ he said, with a sudden return to gravity, ‘ was 
a long time dying.’ 

“Is he dead ?’ she asked softly. 

‘He died the day Humphrey’s letter came. I read it to him, 
and he said, with his eyes shining, “ Of course you ‘ll go!” I wonder 
if I should have decided to go if he hadn't said that? To me it is 
all so tangled; but to him and Bernard, how clear! Englishmen 
are fighting their enemes. We are Englishmen.’ He laughed, 
but Edith’s dark eyes met his in one burning look. 

* My brothers——’ she said. 

Michael nodded, and a gentle expression came into his brown eyes. 

‘For you it is not complicated either,’ he said. ‘ But I—spent 
my childhood in South Africa. Yet one thing is certain. Frank 
is in prison, and I must go and help to try and get him out.’ 
37-2 
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He laughed again, but she knew that the laugh only covered the 
emotions which his nationality made it impossible for him to betray. 

‘Yet you have done all this—for your country.’ 

‘ Everything that has been done has been done by Humphrey. 
He has worked like a—well, like a trooper. And a splendid lot of 
men he’s managed to get together. I signed a cheque,’ said Michael, 
‘and there my responsibility began and ended, thank Heaven.’ 

“You hate responsibility ?’ she said, wondering. 

‘As much as you and Humphrey love it. Look here!’ He 
leant forward eagerly. ‘You, who like Humphrey must certainly 
be a born organiser and leader and all that sort of thing—why don’t 
you do something of the same kind that he is doing, in your own 
line? You raise and equip a field-hospital and a gang of first-class 
nurses and picked surgeons and what not, and let me—sign another 
cheque. Do you remember what we said to each other once about 
the certainty of that one obligation? Well, whatever one may feel 
about the necessity for fighting, the necessity for healing is un- 
disputed. It would be with a real sigh of relief that I should sign 
that cheque.’ 

Edith’s flush and sudden responsive smile lit up her dark face 
and restored the brilliancy of her tired eyes. 

Then she shook her head. 

*T can’t.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Uncle George. He’s dying by inches though he doesn’t know 
it; and though he might live another ten years, he might, on the 
other hand, get much worse at any moment. He’s an old man and 
he ’s been very good to me. I mustn’tleave him. It really wouldn’t 
be playing the game. He’s no one in the world but me.’ 

* Your mother.’ 

‘ They can’t get on for a moment.’ 

‘It seems very absurd,’ he said, discontentedly. 

‘Things are often absurd, but they are quite real for all that. 
It’s not her fault. He ’s really impossible. I’m the only creature 
in the world he can do with. Don’t tempt me away. It must be 
splendid, though, to be a fairy prince, and wave a wand and conjure 
dreams into realities,’ she said. ‘Get some one to take my place. 
Don’t let the idea fade.’ 

“It won’t be the same,’ said Michael. ‘ Now tell me of your 
mother. What’s she doing, and where is she ?’ 

‘In Algiers.’ 

‘ The very setting ! ’ 
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‘ Yes, and the climate suits her to perfection. Humphrey was 
dreadfully afraid she would dash off to South Africa to rescue 
Francis or to nurse wounded soldiers ; but he elicited a definite 
promise that she would do neither.’ 

‘Nurse soldiers! Your mother! A breath would blow her 
away !° 

‘No; she always finds strength to do what she wants to do. 
There are so many women like that. She can brace herself up to 
almost any exertion if she is interested and excited, and sometimes 
the’ effort seems to do her no harm; sometimes it exhausts her 
terribly. She is one of those people who droop in monotony and 
thrive in adventure. And she can be a marvellous nurse. She has 
a kind of magnetism—but of course for sustained effort she is quite 
unsuited. However, there is no question of anything of the kind ; 
she is very much taken up with a friendship she has formed in 
Algiers ——’ 

Edith hesitated. 

* Would you like to hear a bit of her letter? She would not mind. 
You must forgive her if it sounds a little disjointed. She writes as 
she thinks, and as she speaks, for that matter.’ 

She crossed the room to a small davenport, and bending over 
it, unlocked a drawer and took out a letter. 

The pale spring sunshine illumined her plain black gown, and 
touched with a reddish light her soft dark hair, that curled a little in 
the nape of her neck and about her delicate ears. He remembered 
that it had been the expression of her personality in the rather 
stately carriage of her small head and the grace and decision of 
her movements that had first attracted him; but when she came 
towards him again with the letter in her hand, and he tried to 
analyse the charm that personality held for him, it eluded him. 

The memory of his dead love’s exquisite fairness made his heart 
ache with a passion of pain absolutely physical whenever he dwelt 
upon it. He had no difficulty in analysing and defining that attrac- 
tion. It lay, not only in her outward loveliness, which was of the 
type that most appealed to him, but in her extreme youth and 
almost pathetic innocence; in her ignorance of the outside world, 
and dependence upon him—and worship of him. 

He thought of the blue eyes, which had held only the reflection of 
heaven in their pure depths; and of these dark eyes of Edith, 
which appeared to be considering the earth and all therein, and 
which looked into his own with the clear and steady vision of an 
equal. 
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He was even faintly, amusedly, conscious that the mental looking 
up was upon his side. 

Not only would she carry off the palm in actual book-learning, 
but even where the emotions, facts, and stern realities of life were 
concerned, what had his idle wander-years revealed to him, that 
her hard daily work, and nights of watching in a great London 
hospital, had not more clearly revealed to that grave pale-faced 
girl of six-and-twenty, with her trained powers of observation and 
natural gifts of perception and understanding ? 

She read her mother’s letter in a low voice, with the clear 
enunciation peculiar to her. 

‘I have found the haven where I would be—a perfect climate, the 
surroundings and colour which best please my eyes, and—crowning 
miracle of all—a companion. The poet-ambassador, Lord Erconwald, 
is here recruiting after a severe illness; and mourning his first- 
born, who, as you know, was killed at Belmont. The younger boy is 
imprisoned at Pretoria with Frank. 

‘I knew Lady Erconwald long long ago, when I was a girl and she 
was a girl. We went to our first dance together, both dressed in white 
tulle, and I remember envying her fairness, and her wonderful golden 
hair. But I remember also consoling myself with the knowledge that 
she was as stupid as an owl. I wonder if he found her so? She 
has been dead for many years, God rest her soul. She bore him 
two sons, and so fulfilled the whole duty of woman. He calls her 
“‘ noor Carrie,” when he speaks of her. She was fifteen years 
younger than he—we married the same year—yet here he is, at sixty, 
full of vitality, with keen hazel eyes looking out of the finest, most 
massive head ; interested in life, and thought, and books, and most of 
all in abstract subjects—while she, poor thing, lies in her grave ; and 
her boy beside her at seven-and-twenty who lost her at seven . . . He 
is terribly shaken by his son’s death ; yet not so much so but that he 
can turn his grief into verse. Has there ever been a poet who could 
not? Still, he has beautiful thoughts and must express them. I know 
the necessity. 

‘ He has been always an ambitious man, and his ambition for the 
moment is dead with the son who held all his hopes. I gather the boy 
who is left is a waster. Perhaps they will teach him something up 
there in Pretoria, poor fellow. 

‘Weare both so unhappy that we can only talk lightly, and even 
laugh, lest we should weep. 

‘ We agreed yesterday that misfortune, as happening to one’s neigh- 
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bour, 1s taken as a matter of course ; but as happening to oneself, fills 
one with irrational surprise. 

‘Other people’s sons, for instance, are likely enough, alas, to be 
killed in this terrible war, but how amazing that it should be one’s own 
son who must die! We followed it out and compared notes even on 
the subject of advancing age. How natural that your neighbour’s hair 
should turn grey, but why yours, which has always been so remarkable 
for its gloss and colour etc.? Other people must expect to lose their 
figures after a certain age, but it is distressing, even absurd, that such a 
calamity should befall you who are accustomed to be as slim as an arrow ! 
This means that he is putting on flesh more rapidly than he could wish, 
and looks to me not only for sympathy but for surprise. This he pointed 
out satirically ; for tho’ he is an egotist he is a clear-sighted one. Yet 
only clear-sighted for a man. I, too, am fifteen years younger than he... 

“Oh, my dear, my darling, why do I write this stuff? Here 
isa man who has for seven-and-twenty years built all his hopes upon 
a young life vanished now as though it had never been: save for a 
few lines of print in a newspaper, and an item added to the record 
of an illustrious family ; a name on a brass shield in a village church. 
Vanity of vanities indeed! ! It haunts me so at night, the picture 
of that boy’s bright face and curly hair, as his father has described 
him to me again and again—one moment laughing and encouraging 
his men, and the next—a litle patch of khaki lying still. I ery to 
God for mercy, thinking of the boys ; and yet I go on with my own 
empty useless life; regretting, wildly and vainly, the past; and 
all the while, which is so dreadful, conscious that I am improving in 
spirits from the mere fact of having some one to talk to ; a real person 
who understands, as you would understand, child of my heart ; and 
sees from a point of view, moreover, which is nearer mine than yours 
could ever be, on account of your age alone. 

“With this tearing and gnawing anxiety for the boys, however, 
it is everything to be distracted and interested, and I don’t think I 
could bear the drearvness of a London winter. The sunshine here 
1s giving me back my health, that I thought each year would fail a 
little more and a little more ; and in the heat and the colour, I revive ; 
my soul expands to receive new impressions. Yet if you wanted 
me, my darling, I would fly to you ; though I would rather you spread 
your wings and flew here to me. I get news almost as quickly as you 
do in London. Everything is telegraphed to him, and he sends every 
telegram to me. I don’t like to think how much I shall miss him 
presently when he goes back to his post. 
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‘ But for him, grief will be easier to bear, perhaps, after the first 
shock, amid the distractions of a great capital, in the position which 
is his, than in this quiet invalid life. I have promised to go and stay 
with him some day . . .” 

Edith folded the letter, and said, without looking at Michael : 

‘It is a great load off my mind to think of her, as she says, 
in the sunshine and warmth and brightness. Poor little thing. 
The grey of the north ; the matter-of-factness of the Roaths—they 
have chilled and bewildered her spirit for so many years.’ 

‘I suppose you are matter-of-fact,’ said Michael, ‘ but then, 
also, you understand.’ 

She smiled. 

‘I have something of her in me, also.’ 

‘Tell me,’ he said, suddenly, ‘have you seen anything of 
Mrs. Loveden lately ? ’ 

‘Yes, she asked me to come and see her, and I have been, 
several times.’ 

‘She is very fond of you.’ 

‘I like her,’ said Edith, gravely. 

He laughed. ‘Her fondness follows as a matter of course ! 
And my poor little Aunt Milly—who is miserable because I am 
going to the war, and would be even more miserable if I didn’t go ? ’ 

‘I like her too.’ This time Edith laughed also. 

‘Poor little soul; full of inconsequence and good works,’ said 
Michael, rather tenderly. ‘A propos, I have a favour to ask you.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

“If I—by chance—get knocked on the head out yonder— 
will you give an eye to the poor old dear? You congratulated 
me once on having no relations, but the situation has its drawbacks. 
One has to depend on friends.’ 

‘I would far rather depend on friends than relations, as a rule,’ 
said Edith. ‘ Yes, I promise you.’ 

‘I’ve left her some money, of course,’ he said simply. ‘ But 
she won’t know what to do with it. Yet shed be hurt if I passed 
her over. It will give her some pleasure to hoard it up and leave 
it to an orphanage, I suppose.’ He paused and added, ‘I don’t 
know why I should bore you with my affairs, but I’ve had to put 
them in order, you see, before leaving; and as I venture to count 
you a friend——’ 

‘I’ma friend all right,’ said Edith, and gave him her hand for 
an instant. 
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The door opened to admit Colonel Bertwald. It seemed to 
Michael that the old gentleman had grown pathetically smaller. 
His hands twitched more nervously than ever, and the long white 
hairs of his eyebrows hung down like curtains across his piercing 
eyes. 
‘So you ’re off with Humphrey,’ he said, eagerly and tremulously. 

‘I wish to God I were coming with you, young man. J never 
got a chance like this.’ 

‘I wish you were, sir.’ 

‘I’m tied by the leg—literally by the leg. They ’ve no use for 
old men, I’m told. Pack of stuff and nonsense. Old men who 
could shoot, to guard the lines of communication, would set the 
young ones free to fight. No originality! Our enemies teach us 
every time the absurdity of our red tape, but we never learn. 
White beards enough wag in their ranks to the confusion of our 
raw recruits. Well, Englishmen blunder on as the laughing-stock 
of the world. God help us. This winter’s broken me up.’ His 
voice shook. ‘I’d give all the life left in me—not much—for a 
single month—a week—in the field. But I’m out of it all. Well, 
well, you ’ve done your duty, eh? Shown you’re the son of old 
Sandy Ferrys. Poured out money like water, I hear, and going out 
as a simple trooper to serve with the very men you’ve mounted 
and equipped and all the rest of it.’ 

‘Your nephew Humphrey Roath——’ 

‘ Aye, aye. I know all about that. Humphrey’s a good lad. 
And you ’ll come back and stand for Parliament ? ’ 

Michael laughed. 

‘ Will you come and canvass for me, sir ? ’ 

‘With all my heart. I’m busy canvassing on my own account 
now. A campaign against church-bells. If you had a house in 
London, I ’d get you to sign my petition. They ’re an anachronism 
—and a public nuisance, and what besides only those who nurse the 
sick and dying can tell you. Torture, simple torture to nerves like 
mine. Used to call people together before clocks were invented, 
and continued from sheer force of habit and stupidity now when 
every tramp and schoolboy wears a watch. But I ll never rest till 
I silence them. If I can’t fight anything else, I’ll fight idiotic 
anachronisms.’ His eyes gleamed fiercely, and grew suddenly 
tender as they lighted on Edith. 

‘How d ’ye think she’s looking ? ’ 
“A little tired, perhaps,’ said Michael, gently. 
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‘ Works herself to death. A thorough Bertwald. So’s her 
mother. Can’t be still for a moment. Must be up and doing. 
Well, I won’t keep you. I wanted to congratulate you, no more.’ 
He nodded, and hobbled off, slamming the door vigorously behind 
him. 

“You see a change?’ asked Edith. 

“A great change.’ 

‘ His mind is more restless than ever, and his letters to the news- 
papers more frequent and forcible. I wish he could get only one of 
his reforms through successfully before he dies, poor dear. But I’m 
afraid he won’t. All his measures are so very drastic.’ 

‘He must bore you with them above a bit now and then,’ said 
Michael, frankly. 

“It is only fair,’ said Edith. ‘Think how I must have bored him, 
ten years ago, when I was sure of everything in heaven and earth, 
and quite as anxious to teach him as he could be to teach the world. 
And he never even boxed my little saucy ears!’ 

“I daresay he would have been less patient with your brothers.’ 

“No doubt. He had a weakness for me. Besides he is one of 
those old-fashioned men who do not take women seriously, and who 
never tire of repeating that they have no reasoning power and no 
sense of humour.’ 

‘I don’t think women have much humour,’ confessed Michael. 
Edith shook her head reprovingly. 

“Women have learned through the ages that it is politic to 
laugh at men’s jokes; and thus has been created an impression 
that the male sex is the wittier.’ 

‘That proves that women are artful, but not that they are 
humorous. However, I suppose if they once gave way to their 
sense of the ridiculous, they would die of laughing at the vanity 
of man.” 

They both laughed, and Michael was inspired to take leave before 
the colour and animation had died out of her face. 

‘ We have said almost nothing that I thought we should say,’ 
Edith reflected, as she sat over the fire with a book in her lap, 
not even making a pretence to read. ‘ Yet he cheered me, and 
made everything seem a little brighter. Is it magnetism, or what ? 
One feels the sorrow is still there—in the background ; but there 
is something incurably light-hearted—the merry heart that will 
go all the way, and never grow old. The world about him will 
always be the brighter for his existence.’ 
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The room in which she sat was presently the brighter through 
Michael’s existence, for into it was carried an immense extravagant 
gilt basket of forced roses and fragrant lilies of the valley. 

She shook her head, but in spite of herself a little warmth of 
pleasure and gratitude stole about her anxious heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


WuEN the time came for Michael to make his few farewells, there 
was one among the few which he would have avoided had it been 
possible to do so. 

Mrs. Carseleigh’s summons was however so urgent that to 
neglect it was, to his good-nature, not possible; and he drove 
unwillingly to her mother’s house in Kensington, on the eve of 
his departure for South Africa. 

Although he appeared in the drawing-room five minutes after the 
hour appointed for his reception, it seemed as though Mrs. Carse- 
leigh had not expected him so soon, for she was seated at the piano, 
and so much engrossed in the song she was singing that his entry 
caused her to start violently, before she uttered a little cry of surprise 
and ecstasy, and came forward with both hands stretched forth in 
greeting. 

On the way upstairs Michael had encountered a lean, faded 
woman in whom he recognised without difficulty Mrs. Carseleigh’s 
mother. There was the red hair thinned and silvered, the large 
light eyes grown prominent and slightly bloodshot; the willowy 
bending hollow-chested figure somewhat shrunken. But the thin- 
lipped mouth in the colourless fleshless face was rather patient 
than peevish in expression, and her frightened look seemed to 
apologise for her presence on her own staircase as she stole 
noiselessly past him, followed by two tall awkward schoolgirls, 
who glanced at him furtively and hastened to make way. 

The three were dressed for walking very plainly and unfashion- 
ably in unrelieved black ; the lady for her son and the children for 
their father. Mrs. Carseleigh’s husband, however, had, it appeared, 
an unconquerable prejudice against mourning, and although 
he was at present in South Africa his wife respected his wishes, 
and regretted her brother’s death none the less, as she pathetically 
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said, because she did not display the conventional outward signs 
of grief. 

Michael was fond of music, but he did not love Mrs. Carseleigh’s 
singing, which scarcely rose above the average level of the amateur 
of her class, and jarred upon an ear trained in the opera-houses 
of Europe; wherefore he did not press her to resume her song, 
though he apologised sincerely for interrupting it before he released 
those welcoming hands. 

She moved languidly, as was her wont, for a clinging princess 
gown of velveteen does not lend itself to sprightliness ; and seated 
herself opposite him, clasping those over-ringed hands round 
pointed velvet knees, and gazing at him with earnest heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

He found himself abstractedly wondering whether the un- 
naturally large ruby on her forefinger could be real, and decided 
without much difficulty that it was not. 

“It is good to see you again,’ murmured Mrs. Carseleigh, with 
dreamy ecstasy. ‘I thought you were never coming. It’s been 
such a terrible winter. You know my poor boy is at the front.’ 

Michael had some difficulty in recognising this allusion to 
Major Carseleigh, and the twinkle predominated for a moment, 
but he replied with suitable gravity, ‘ Yes, I know. So you’ve 
stayed on here 2 ’ 

“I’ve been here all the winter, and though I’ve written to you 
three times I ’ve had no answer.’ 

‘I ’ve been ill,’ said Michael, ‘ and out of London.’ 

“You look the picture of health,’ she said rather resentfully. 
* Do you know I never got a word of news about you from anyone 
till this week ? ’ 

Michael was glad to hear it, but he assumed, unconsciously, 
a contrite expression. 

‘Somebody told me that your engagement was broken off, 
and that you were going out to South Africa with Captain Roath. 
Is it true ¢ * 

“I am not going to be married, and I am going out with the 
Yeomanry.’ 

‘I’ve met Captain Roath. He is such a dear, and so good- 
looking,’ said Mrs. Carseleigh. ‘And you’re not going to be 
married after all! You'll forgive me for being glad. I can’t 
somehow imagine you as a married man. It doesn’t tally one 
bit with the real you—the Michael Ferrys whom J know. After 
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all, there was a time when I knew you pretty well.’ She sighed 
reproachfully. ‘When we used to—confide in each other and 
find a certain amount of consolation——’ 

Michael was guiltily conscious that he had reposed only just 
as much confidence in this lady as was necessary to make himself 
interesting in her eyes; but he was also thankfully aware that 
he had at no time told her anything that could not have been 
shouted from the house-tops of Cairo, so far as his feelings were 
concerned. He found himself wondering idly how far the Michael 
Ferrys whom she knew resembled himself, as he answered with 
vague cheerfulness— 

‘One must confide in somebody.’ 

* And when one has nobody ? ’ she said quickly. 

*'Wasn’t that your mother whom I met on the staircase with 
two little girls ? ’ 

‘I thought they had gone out,’ said Mrs. Carseleigh, rather 
crossly. ‘ You aren’t proposing I should confide in Mamma! ’ 

‘She looked sympathetic—like you.’ 

The unreal laugh rang out. ‘Poor Mamma! Her mind is 
full of the butcher and the baker and the candlestick-maker. My 
troubles would appear to her purely imaginary beside the problem 
of how to clothe those gawky geese on nothing a year.’ 

‘Is she so badly off 2?’ said Michael, in a low voice. 

Mrs. Carseleigh shrugged her shoulders. ‘She has her pension 
—and theirs. How much money do you suppose my brother left 
his motherless kids ? He was in the Indian army. When Mamma 
brought them here their school-bills hadn’t been paid for two 
years.” 

Michael glanced about him. 

It was obviously the room of a retired Anglo-Indian ; a certain 
number of carved wood tables, brass ornaments, and bazaar 
draperies supplemented the wickerwork furniture. 

Mrs. Carseleigh’s father had been a Collector in India, who 
after twenty years’ service in the tropics had crawled home to die 
of chronic dysentery in this cheap Kensington house. 

Michael remembered vaguely the details of a common enough 
family history, which had once been dramatically recited to him 
by Mrs. Carseleigh; and he recalled the colourless dried face 
of the woman on the staircase, who was perhaps fifty years old, and 
who looked sixty-five. 

‘When did your father die ? ’ 
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‘Ten years ago,’ Mrs. Carseleigh added hastily. ‘ Of course she 
clings to this horrid house. The room revolts me. It jars on 
every sense.’ 

She shuddered affectedly. ‘Think of me here! After the 
heat and colour and light of Cairo! Looking out on this drab 
prospect ; the mean ugly houses opposite—and these faded rickety 
things, all scented with London soot and fog.’ 

‘And your mother? She has lived in the East, too.’ 

‘ Of course, all her life. How do you go on about Mamma. 
Did you stop and talk to her ? ’ 

‘No, she scarcely vouchsafed me a look. But—her likeness to 
you interested me. And——’ 

“Well ?’ 

‘The patience—the sorrow of her face,’ he said in a low 
voice. 

‘Oh, she’s patient enough. Do you know anything more 
aggravating than patience ? ’ said Mrs. Carseleigh. ‘ Except being 
prayed for ? ’ 

Michael looked at her with a gravity in his brown eyes that 
extinguished the twinkle altogether. 

‘I know you think I’m a brute,’ she said, and her flush was 
perceptible despite the powder that whitened her face. ‘ But if 
you knew the hopeless dreariness of life here. It was bad enough 
when I was alone with Mamma; but with those two hulking 
girls filling up every corner, and staring at one with those great 
eyes whatever one says or does, and watching one’s goings out 
and one’s comings in; and Mamma always ailing and often ill, 
and the eternal feeling that one can’t afford anything—I wish I ’d 
stayed in Cairo. I wish I hadn’t left Jim. I was always fonder 
of him than anyone suspected. And at least he cared for me—’ 
she said bitterly. 

‘ He ’ll be coming home,’ was all Michael could find to say. 

“I expect he ‘ll be killed.’ 

“Why should you expect that? You ’re out of sorts,’ said 
Michael soothingly. 

‘It ’s seeing you, I suppose.’ She rose, and moved restlessly 
to the window, and stood with her back to him looking out. Always 
she saw herself as in a picture, and when she swung slowly round 
to face him, leaning her head against the green velveteen arm 
that was lifted to hold back the folds of the blue-spangled curtain, 
she knew that the light would fall becomingly on her tawny 
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hair, and that the graceful lines of her drooping figure were 
silhouetted against the window, so that he could not fail to observe 
them. 

‘I suppose you ’ve left off—caring—altogether,’ she said, in a 
low voice. 

Michael wished he had not yielded to her urgent summons. 

‘My dear Lilah, what is the matter? Youre regularly 
hipped,’ he said, impatiently. ‘Do I ever leave off caring for my 
friends? What’s the matter? Is anything bothering you ? 
Can’t I help you ?’ 

He had risen when she did, and moved now rather awkwardly 
towards the window. Her reply was irrelevant. 

“Is it true you ’ve become an R.C. ?’ 

‘I thought you ’d heard nothing about me,’ he said. ‘ Yes, 
It ’s quite true.’ 

“Is that what ’s made you—different ? ’ 

‘Am I different ? It’s made me much happier.’ 

‘I ’ve often thought of becoming one,’ said Mrs. Carseleigh, still 
leaning her head on her arm. ‘ Do you go to the Oratory ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Will you take me to-morrow ? ’ 

He shook his head and laughed. 

‘I don’t want my thoughts disturbed. It is quite difficult 
enough to keep them fixed.’ 

‘T really mean it,’ she pleaded. ‘I adore the Oratory. Surely 
if I am your friend you ought to wish to convert me? Why won’t 
you let me come to church with you ?’ 

‘T like to take my religion—neat,’ he said bluntly. 

‘Not diluted with sentiment. I see,’ she said, resentfully. 
“You do take yourself seriously.’ 

‘I ’m trying to,’ he explained. 

‘ Our friendship is the only thing that you don’t take seriously,’ 
she said, with some real bitterness. ‘ Well, I suppose I ’ve no right 
to complain. I stipulated myself it was not to be taken in the 
light of anything but a passing whim—at the time——’ 

Michael had been too polite to remind her of this fact, and he 
hastened to assist her drooping self-respect to revive. 

‘Friendship is friendship,’ he said with convenient banality, 
‘and I hope you will always let me count myself among your 
friends, however capricious your likings may be.’ 

“I daresay I used to becapricious. That ’sall over now. I’ve 
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suffered for it, God knows. I suppose in your new réle of dévot, 
it never occurs to you to pray for me ? ’ she said. 

‘I will if you wish it,’ he said, with his usual engaging frankness 
and total lack of self-consciousness. ‘ But if you object to your 
mother’s prayers—which must be better worth having——’ 

‘Mamma’s religion simply aggravates me. She prays for 
hours up in her room, and, not content with that, steals out into 
the fog with the two girls every morning to the little Anglican 
church round the corner, and comes back coughing worse than 
ever, with red eyes——’ 

‘Why do you speak of her so unkindly ? ’ 

She moved impatiently. ‘ You don’t understand.’ 

He waited. 

‘If you saw some one always suffering—suffering—suffering— 
and never complaining, and working her fingers to the bone—and 
you could do nothing to help her—wouldn’t it get on your nerves ?’ 

‘I suppose it might. Does she suffer so much?’ 

‘ Frightfully at times.’ 

‘Can nothing relieve her ?’ 

‘I suppose change of air, and treatment, and comforts and rest, 
might help. They advise an operation. But that would cost 
money and leave her helpless for a long time afterwards—if she 
recovered. She won’t have it, and she’d rather die than go 
to a place where they ‘d do it for nothing. Silly pride; but that’s 
Mamma all over. She’d rather suffer anything than complain 
or ask for help.’ 

Michael came a step nearer. 

‘ Lilah, let me help her ? ’ 

‘We ’ve not come to that yet. Don’t. I’m sorry I told you.’ 

‘Mayn’t I speak to you frankly, as a friend? And offer help 
as a friend offers it? You said we were friends just now.’ 

“We are, we are. You know I’ve always cared. I never cared 
for anyone but you,’ she said, bursting into tears. 

‘ That isn’t true,’ said Michael, bluntly. 

* Yes, it is,’ she persisted. ‘I was only—in fun—I only wanted 
it to be a—passing flirtation at first—and then—it took hold of me. 
The others were—were—just nothing—after you came along. 
That ’s what made me so frightfully restless ever since. You can’t 
think I really cared for Rosterleigh. A fat old roué—making love 
to every personable-looking woman he sees, and thinking nobody 
knows anything about it—like an ostrich hiding its head. Why, any 
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moment, I ’d rather have been friends with Lady Rosterleigh, who 
wouldn’t touch me with a pair of tongs, though he made her invite 
me to their house.’ 

‘Why did you go ?’ 

‘If shed been nice to me I ¥ ouldn’t,’ sobbed Mrs. Carseleigh. 
‘But she treated m2 like—oh vu know, the iced politeness which 
women who are too well-bred to be cats use instead of abusing you. 
It hurts much more, and they know it.’ 

‘You were hurting her, I suppose.’ 

‘Such rot. She knows well enough I ’m not the sort of woman 
he ’d ever have dreamt of marrying,’ she said resentfully, ‘ and if it 
comes to that, he ’d have bored me to death if he hadn’t been Lord 
Rosterleigh. I don’t pretend I’m not a snob. I only took him 
on to annoy the old cats on board ship, and because I was 
bored—’ 

‘What would make you less bored?’ he interrupted. 

‘I wish I’d had a child,’ she said miserably. 

‘Couldn’t you be good to those two poor little souls I saw on 
the staircase ?’ 

‘Those great gawks! Howlikea man tobe sosilly! I want a 
little child, whom I could pick up in my arms, and hug, and dress 
prettily.’ 

‘I think you’d get rather bored even then, you know,’ said 
Michael, smiling. ‘ And the gawks, as you call them, would pay for 
dressing. They ’ve got hair like yours, and you could make them 
adore you—be their fairy godmother.’ 

‘Do you know what poor Jim allows me ?’ she asked derisively, 
and added in haste, ‘ Every penny he can, of course—but though 
you think I’m such a brute, I take my fair share of the miserable 
expenses here. It’s hard to sometimes—when one’s fond of pretty 
things.’ 

‘ Of course it is,’ he said, with his ready sympathy, and as he 
dared not offer to help again there was a pause. 

“When are you going ?’ she asked. 

‘Atonce. To-morrow.’ 

‘You put off coming to see me till the last moment.’ 

This being true he could not deny it. 

“I’ve been very rushed,’ he said. 

‘Everyone I care for has gone. It’s horrid. I wanted to go 
as a nurse, but they wouldn’t have me. So there isn’t anything I 
can do except wait for Jim to come home. Oh Michael, I do hope 
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nothing will happen to you out there. Can’t you realise how I 
care? But I suppose it only embarrasses you for me to say that.’ 

“I’ve not so many people to care for me that I can afford to 
be ungrateful,’ said Michael. ‘Now I’m going.’ 

She put her hands into his, and he stooped and kissed her cheek 
with a more kindly and pitiful feeling for her than he had known 
for some time past. 

* Will you write to me ?’ she said, with tears in her eyes. 

‘Of course I ll write. Keep up your spirits, and when I’m 
gone——’ 

* Yes ?’ 

His eyes twinkled. 

* The Oratory will still be there, you know,’ he suggested—‘ I’m 
not taking it with me.’ 


Michael went straight from the house in Kensington to the Bond 
Street jeweller with whom he was accustomed to deal. There he 
chose a string of pearls, with a diamond clasp, whereof the price 
was fifteen hundred pounds. 

He believed that he was a judge of pearls, and the well-bred 
jeweller corroborated his opinion so adroitly that he did not perceive 
he was being flattered. 

The pearls were fine ones, as a matter of fact, white and round 
and even ; but before he definitely concluded his bargain, Michael 
made certain stipulations with the owner of the establishment 
which might not have been accepted so readily from a client less 
tried and trusted than the son of the great Alexander Ferrys. 

He returned to the Berkeley Hotel with the necklace, packed 
and sealed, in his pocket, and there wrote a note to Mrs. Carseleigh 
and sent it, with the parcel, by his servant to the house in Kensington. 


“I leave London to-night and I am scribbling this to bid you good- 
bye, and to ask you to wear the enclosed sometimes as a souvenir of your 
Sriend, whether anything happens to me or whether it doesn’t. If you 
don’t like it, I’ve made arrangements whereby you can either change 
wt for anything you like beiter, or they'll take it back altogether and you 
can go elsewhere to choose anything you wish in its stead. 

“This only applies to the pearls. The clasp I want you to keep 
anyhow as I chose it especially for its original shape, whereas one 
pearl 1s so like another that one can’t attach much sentiment to them. 

* Don’t forget my parting shot, by the bye ! ‘M. F.’ 
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Mrs. Carseleigh took the letter and the parcel up to her own room, 
and locked her door, to be secure from any possible interruption. 

The yellow fog was pressing against the uncurtained windows, 
and its chill foul breath pervaded her sleeping chamber, fireless and 
cheerless already. 

Some tawdry effect of decoration had been produced by art 
muslin; and a pink silk shade over the gas light softened her 
reflection in the common looking-glass. 

She opened the parcel first, and sat before the dressing-table 
with the string of pearls in her hand. Her heart beat fast. 

‘They must be worth a thousand pounds at least,’ she said to 
herself. ‘ Sir Lopez Grinlay paid a thousand for his wife’s, and they 
weren’t as fine as these.’ 

She had a quick eye for appraisement and valuation. She 
fingered the pearls and weighed them in her hand, and observed 
the roundness and flawless purity of each separate bead, and 
twisted the string about her white throat. 

Then she opened the letter and read it twice. Tears filled her 
large light eyes. 

‘He means me to sell them,’ she thought, ‘ or some of them, 
when I want money. That ’s why he pretends it’s only the clasp 
to which he attaches sentiment. He was afraid to send money 
after what I said, so that is the way he is trying to help me.’ 

She leaned her head on her hand, and studied the letter, looking 
up occasionally at the effect of the shaded light on her hair, and at 
the white face and round drooping shoulders reflected in the glass, 
with the string of pearls hanging almost to her waist. 

She had frittered her soul in flirtation, and simulated feeling 
successfully for so many years now, that she had almost ceased to 
know how far any of her emotions were real. 

‘I suppose I meant him to help me all the time,’ she thought, 
‘or I shouldn’t have said all that about the wretchedness and 
the poverty. God knows that’s true. ... Icould sell them a few 
at a time—it ’s almost too long—and he ’d never know if he saw 
them. Besides, he’s so careless he ‘ll forget all about them long 
before he comes home. Or I could sell the whole thing and wear 
a string of imitation ones, with the clasp. . . . A thousand pounds 
and perhaps more! He’s “ made arrangements.” Of course that 
means they ‘Il give me the money and take the pearls back. I 
should hate to lose them now. How much simpler it would have 
been to send mea cheque! Men are so stupid. After all, though, 
38-2 
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I impressed it on him that I was hurt at the notion of his helping 
us. But I had to; he might have seenI had to. And it’s true I 
should have hated it. One can’t take money. But when a man 
is rolling in it, one finds it hard. I wonder if I should have cared 
for him if he ’d been poor? It’s all very well for people to talk, 
but when a man has a large fortune it does make one think more of 
him. It sheds a glamour of romance. It’s all nonsense for people 
to say money is prosaic. It’s a kind of magic. And when one 
hasn’t got any. That, and his being so awfully good-looking. I ’ll 
take the pearls to Bond Street and get them valued and decide what 
to do. After all, I’m afraid to keep anything so valuable here. 
Suppose it got stolen! What a fool I should be! And there ’s 
always the clasp to remind me——’ 

She put it to her lips before the looking-glass, and thought she 
looked very pretty in the rose-tinted light. She smiled at herself 
archly, and her small even teeth gleamed. 

Then she rose and read the letter for the last time before 
locking it away in her desk with a little shiver. 

The room was cold. 

Asudden and vivid realisation of allthat Michael’s gift might mean 
if she chose, sweptacrossher mind. She stood for a moment clasping 
her ringed handsin the affected ecstasy that had becomesecond nature. 
Then, with a kind of reckless eagerness, she lit the gas-fire and pulled 
down the blinds, shutting out the grimy yellow close of the raw day. 

The room immediately seemed warmer and brighter and more 
snug, symbolising the sudden vivid glow of anticipation and hope 
and pleasure in her own mind. 

‘I’ll send for the doctor to-morrow, and get poor Mamma 
everything she ought to have, and nice warm things for her and 
the kids, and see we have decent meals and send them off wherever 
he advises for a change,’ she thought, with a burst of energy and 
excitement. ‘ And I shall be able to get myself everything I want, 
and afford to travel about and pay some visits, without spending a 
quarter of the money—Oh, thank God,’ she said, and flung herself 
suddenly upon her knees beside the bed. ‘ Oh, Michael, I am grate- 
ful—l am. I'll go to the Oratory to-morrow on my way to Bond 
Street. I will. I won’t forget. And Ill pray for you every day 
of my life... .’ 


Miss Milly insisted upon going to Southampton to see her nephew 
off for South Africa ; and on returning, called in Eaton Place, and 
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painted a graphic picture of his departure for Edith’s benefit, 
weeping profusely as she did so. 

‘Oh, my dear, if you could have been there. So much that was 
interesting, and you would have been like me, hardly able to see 
any of it for crying. The place crammed with soldiers, and a young 
officer making a man twice as big as himself empty a nice bottle 
of cold tea which his wife had brought him, on to the ground. I 
couldn’t help telling him he was very tyrannical, and he laughed 
quite good-naturedly; but the man, instead of being grateful, 
winked at me when the officer wasn’t looking. And poor Michael 
as light-hearted as ever, not seeming to realise he might never come 
back. He took me on board and kissed me good-bye in a horrid 
little cabin which he was sharing with three other men. I think 
it ’s a shame, because everybody knows what a lot of money he ’s 
spent on it all. I got him to show me which was his bunk, however, 
and I slipped a dear little book called ‘“‘ Crumbs of Manna ” under 
the pillow. He will find it to-night when he ’s tossing about on the 
wide sea, poor boy, and know his old auntie put it there.’ 

‘Did you see Sir Bernard ? ’ 

“Yes, poor lad. I daresay his poor sister was very like him. 
He is too pretty for a boy, and far too young to go at all, as I told 
him. I should think the Boers would be ashamed of themselves to 
go shooting at a delicate lad like that,’ said Aunt Milly, warmly, 
‘and his own mother never coming to see him off, nor even his auntie 
in London. It must have been a mortification to him, though he 
braved it out like a man that he ’d begged them not tocome. So did 
Michael beg me not to come, but I went all the same ; and I ’m glad 
I did, for I ll never forget that big ship moving off, and my boy 
jumping up on the railing or the bulwark or whatever they call it, 
just by the big drooping flag ; and not a breath of air, and the band 
playing, and Michael waving his helmet at me. I could see that 
against the sky ever so long after the rest was all a blur.’ 

She stopped to cry, and went on. 

‘His last word was about you. ‘‘ Take care of Miss Roath, and 
be sure and let me know how she is when you write, and beg her not 
to work herself to death,” he said.’ 

Miss Milly, for all her emotion, looked in Edith’s face search- 
ingly as she spoke; but Edith did not colour, nor did her clear 
eyes waver in their kind steady regard. 

“He always thinks of others,’ she remarked, gently. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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The road my country bade me— 
(Said the corporal o’ the Inne; ) 
I’ve tramped it with the colours 
Since I joined the corps, lang syne ; 
A man’s road, and a great road, 
But the road I want th’ day 
Is a road that skirts the barley 
On the haughs alang the Spey. 


I’m fain to get a glint o’t; sheltered shielin’ in the Glen; 
High summer’s tide o’ heather; royal splendour on the Ben; 
But . . . I’ve got marchin’ orders. Ah! ye needna’ say me nay! 
I heard the doctor’s verdict while I dozed the ither day. 

Well! menfolk maunna’ grumble, but I’m thinkin’, whiles, it’s hard, 
Awaitin’ the last ‘ Lights out’ in a swelt’rin’ Lucknow ward, 
That never kindly bullet sang a sudden swift command, 

An’ dropped me, midst my comrades, wi’ my rifle in my hand. 


I mind the day I ‘listed. I was barely turned eichteen, 
Wi’ little in my pockets but my ‘arles’ frae Auchendean ; 
A pipe; an ounce o’ bogie; maybe twa feet an’ a half 
O’ wire for rabbit poachin’, and a lassie’s photograph. 
"Twas on a hirin’ Friday, and the pavement ran wi’ weet ; 
The riddlin’s 0’ the market had begun to leave the street, 
I lingered, gey an’ dowie, when owre the road there cam’ 
A sergeant o’ the Seaforths, and he speired me to a dram. 


I sought nae second biddin’—I was guizened, drookit, tired. 
The sergeant stood a donal’, then he asked if I was hired ; 
And when I said I wasna’, (now the Lord forgie the lee !), 

He clapped me on the shouther, ‘ Ye’ll do better, man,’ says he 
Syne spak’ aboot the army, while aye he turned the crack 

To seein’ far off countries, and the differ’ it wad mak’ 

Fra’ moilin’ late an’ early—whatna’ for, he couldna’ tell ! 
‘Some thretty poun’ the towmont, whiles a Sawbath to yersel’! ’ 
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An’ still an’ on he wheedled, till the dram began to sing 

A marchin’ tune within me ; then my heid was like to ring 

Wi’ pipes an’ drums an’ bugles, and the scarlet sough o’ war. 

I scunnered at my prospecks, the stable muck, the glaur, 

The dull life o’ the bothies, wi’ the foreman sweirin’ sair ; 

I swithered—for a meenit: (Man! the sergeant spak’ me fair.) 
As ‘ Jock the second horseman’ I was never kent again ; 

I took the Queen’s bricht shillin’—I was ‘ Private John Maclean.’ 


I wasna’ very soople—so they chaffed me at the Fort 

For coming fra’ the plew-tail, till they found I was the sort 
0’ slow but no unwillin’ breed that somehow warstles through; 
And finishes his furrow—I had learned that at the plew! 

I sweated in the gym. class, and wi’ beef an’ less o’ brose 
Made up in thews an’ muscle what I lost in adipose ; 

While never feather bonnet had a crouser set than mine— 

I swankit wi’ the best o’ them, far back in eichty-nine. 


At length there fell the mornin’ when our marchin’ orders came 
To bid farewell to Morayshire, the hills an’ howes o’ hame ; 

The pipers played us doon the road . . . I wish I could forget 
The lass that looked and turned away, ayont the barracks yett. 
The young draft’s tramp keep measure to the march the pipers play, 
Their faces set for India—where are they since the day 

That saw them fairly started on mony a lang Scots mile, 
A-swingin’ down the Channel in the trooper Crocodile ? 


The years slip by like shadows, since the time I crossed the sea, 
And smelt the sun-glare bakin’ the Apollo Bunder Quay ; 

But yesterday it might be—(what is it, nurse, ye said ?) 

Sleep! Nuh. I feel as wakefu’ as on adjutant’s parade.’ 

I canna sleep. I’m thinkin’. To every man there comes 

The bitter day he’ll leave behind the magic o’ the drums. 

“The pride o’ life,’ the Padre says; Mph! He wadna’ care to see 
The corps march off without him. . . . God! I’m only thirty-three ! 


No better than my neighbours! I have had my share o’ drink, 
An’ twice my share o’ mischief; if I’ve done my share in ‘ clink,’ 
I’ve done my share o’ fightin’ for my fifteen pence a day. 

A bullet for a bonus near my lumbar vertebre. 
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Old times and sounds keep callin’! Set me near them once again, 
The dusty desert column, and the battered armoured train ; 
The lines 0’ bubblin’ camels; ah! to hear them, clear, longdrawn, 
The bugles o’ the Seaforths split the silence o’ the dawn. 


But that’s all past and done wi’; ‘deed, to judge by some gowks’ 
screeds, 

Ye’d almost think that Britain has sma’ use for men or deeds, 

At least the breed o’ men and deeds that staked the Empire’s claim, 

And toiled and fought and kept it, reckin’ naught o’ praise or blame. 

*Twas just last year I spent a month o’ furlough in the Glen, 

To see a wheen kent faces and my mither’s but an’ ben ; 

A candidate for Parliament was speakin’ in Culrait, 

(Wi’ no reporters present) so the body wasna’ blate ! 


He wasna much to look at; Oriental beak an’ een; 

But his party took his siller for oilin’ their machine, 

They sent him doon to Scotland, where he landed on his feet, 
Wi’ the promise o’ a knichthood, and a safe, if costly, seat. 
He wasna’ lang in learnin’ the fifth-rate road to gang, 

The short cut to St. Stephen’s, for the changes aye he rang 
On war ‘the Great Illusion’; how the army was a curse ; 
The ‘ meelitary speerit’ had aye picked the nation’s purse. 


‘When landlords were abolished—ah ! the day was drawin’ near ! ’ 

(A tailor i’ the front seat hiccoughed something like ‘ Hear, Hear.’) 

Then things would a’ be cheapened when ‘ The People ’ made the 
laws, 

‘ An’ everything be levelled down—bar wages.’ (Loud applause.) 

I listened to his cackle, tho’ I kent it a’ by rote, 

(Electioneerin’ carrots for the cuddies wi’ a vote), 

‘The poor down-trodden native ’ an’ a’ that shoddy stuff, 

But when he sneered at Empire, I had swallowed quite enough. 


I up an’ faced the windbag. My remarks, if short, were free. 

I asked him, was it gratefu’ to run down the likes o’ me ? 
For, though we were’na anxious to be claimed by him as friends, 
My mates an’ me had guaranteed his blasted dividends, 
Keepin’ the colours stainless, for our country’s place and name, 
When he was scrapin’ siller, weel entrenched and snug at hame ; 
I called it cheap an’ muddy to bewail and criticeeze 

The system that stands sentry to his safely won bawbees ! 
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Of course there was a ruction ; and of course I took my share. 

The Reverend Tammas Sneckdraw (M.A.) was in the chair ; 

He said I had forgotten that the Guid Book said ‘the meek 

Shall heir the earth ’; I speired him, if he thought that meant the 
weak ? 

Or if the heritage was earned in this warl’ or the next ? 

Or how he squared the Empire wi’ the promise in the text ? 

Unless he thought that meekness won our country’s throws wi’ 
Fate, 

Trafalgar! Talavera! Candahar! The Kashmir Gate ! 


I left them at their howlin’; but outside their atmosphere 

The cool nicht air smelt honest, and the stars burned extra 
clear, 

Steady and everlastin’, like the loyal things that last— 

Obedience, courage, honour—till the darksome nicht has passed. 

My heart was sair wi’ thinkin’, as I took the hill-road hame, 

That times were changin’ sadly, when a glib chiel at the 
game 

O’ spoutin’ half-baked nostrums daur lead Scotsmen by the nose, 

But gowks can open floodgates that a nation canna’ close! 


If war’s a ‘ Great Illusion, —(Maybe ’tis. So runs the tract), 
Starvation, stark an’ girnin’, is an evideential Fact. 

But there’s mair than ane Illusion, an’ the biggest o’ them a’ 
Is to discoont pluck and vision, and trust to State-made law 
To keep our square unbroken—God send some men wi’ souls, 
And no the stencil-moulded herds that blether at the polls! 
I’m no great politeecian, but the story isna’ new 

O’ history’s bloodiest pages, when the many led the few. 


I’m tired . . . I doot I’m by wi’t. Well, man canna’ pick and 
choose ; 

He gets his Magersfonteins just as sure as Waterloos. 

Though dregs mak’ bitter drinkin’ after birlin’ at life’s wine, 

And no Westminster Abbey waits a corporal o’ the Line ; 

Though never blink o’ fortune lichts the ‘common’ soldier’s 
way, 

And ony healthy navvy can mak’ thrice my rate o’ pay ; 

Though life was no a pic-nic i’ my years ayont the seas, 

And nerves got thrawn wi’ dodgin ’Fuzzy snipers an’ disease ; 
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Though exile racks the heart-strings—Lord! I’m cruel leagues 
away 

Fra’ where the North Sea rollers crumble white alang Spey Bay ; 

Though bluid aye rins the thickest where the Highland bonnet waves, 

And, far away, my comrades sleep in quiet, nameless graves ; 

Though soon, ower soon, the muster will be called without my 
name, 

(I'll get a firin’ party, and they'll send my medals hame !) 

Yet could I be the chooser, I would gang the road again, 

The road that has no ending, but is never trod in vain ; 


The road my country bade me, 
Where, around its lone camp fires 
The phantom claymores sparkle 
Of our single-hearted sires ; 
The brave road that they breasted, 
Full content am I to ken 
I tramped it wi’ the colours 
And amang the breed o’ men. 


He slept, but not to waken. When the Indian daybreak came, 
He got his firing party, and they sent his medals ‘ hame.’ 


JOHN Foster. 
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FROM AN ISLINGTON WINDOW.—II. 


) 


Tuat Islington window! What a microcosm did I get cognisance 
of through its dozen moderately sized panes! Rapture and 
dismay, love and abhorrence, glorification and contempt—all 
the passions that stir humanity and make up the sum-total of life 
were here brought within ken. We talk at random of the great 
world, as if men and women were fashioned by circumstance and 
not by character, as if indeed the stage formed the actors and not 
the actors the stage. For those who had eyes to see and ears to 
hear, tragedy and comedy were enacted before us from January to 
December. This single street afforded ample scope for a second 
Comédie Humaine (tragédie were the more appropriate word) in 
twenty-five, or another ‘ Pickwick’ series in twenty-one, volumes. 

The little drama in three acts I am about to relate belongs to 
what is called the Mid-Victorian period, but remains in my memory 
fresh as an occurrence of yesterday. 

On a certain summer morning, then, our thoroughfare from 
end to end became infected with mysterious transport, a veritable 
contagion of rejoicing was in the air. No peals announced a 
Royal Birth, Wedding, or General Holiday. Every object wore its 
accustomed aspect ; yet, metaphorically speaking, trumpets blared, 
bands played, bells rang, and flags waved. A meaning look was in 
the face of our City men as they interchanged a brisk ‘good day.’ 
One, indeed—Mr. Robinson of Number Ten—who had never been 
known to close his dvor five minutes earlier or later during the 
week, actually lingered as if it were Boxing Day or Whit-Monday, 
and the clock was of noaccount. Mr. Thomson, of Number Fifteen, 
pottered in his tiny front garden pretending to trim his two standard 
roses. Mr. Brown, of Number Twenty—no relation to our former 
acquaintance, the portly churchwarden—halted to read his news- 
paper when half-way down the street. Mr. Green, his next-door 
neighbour, by some contrariety or other, could not get his pipe 
comfortably alight, and cast away one match after another. 

When fairly off, all glanced before and behind them as they 
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sauntered along. Wives and daughters peered discreetly between 
their white muslin curtains; maids-of-all-work loitered over the 
daily doorstep cleaning; butchers’ boys and other youthful wags 
interchanged five-fingered signals; not a soul but was on the 
alert, taking part in some local jubilation. 

The according bells of a dozen churches had just chimed nine 
when two four-wheeled cabs slowly turned the corner and stopped 
at Number Thirty-nine, a midway house on the opposite side and 
well within eye-shot of our own. 

Those two shabby vehicles produced a magical effect and were 
evidently what folks had been looking for. Their appearance 
seemed to evoke a collective sigh of relief; yet no white favours 
heralded a wedding, and no police officers suggested mystery. 

Of course we knew something of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jones, 
who occupied Number Thirty-nine. Dick and Alfy Jones used 
to play with our boys and their sisters in the street after 
school hours. Our butcher and baker served them, our mangling 
woman called for their house-linen, our Wesleyan maid accom- 
panied theirs to chapel on Sundays. Our family doctor attended 
the fragile-looking wife who every year added a member to the 
household ; and although we did not visit, we were on ‘how- 
d’ye-doing’ terms. Our own City man used to chat with ‘ poor 
Charley Jones’ (as the other was latterly called) on their bus drive 
to Aldermanbury. The adjective implied an additional struggle in 
order to keep up appearances, pay the schooling of four children, 
and remain solvent on less than three hundred a year. But there 
had seemed no call for especial sympathy until a few months 
before. 

‘A nice surprise that on coming home tired to death,’ had said 
Charley to a fellow-clerk one February morning of this year. 
‘Worse than Emmie being taken unawares and a fellow having 
to fetch nurse and doctor at midnight, and with snow an inch 
thick on the ground, eh ?’ 

So saying, he brought out a telegram and, with a grimace and 
well-affected pomposity, read as follows : 


“Crewe Junction, fie forty-fiwe. Bolingbroke (my superior 
brother-in-law) to Jones. Give us all beds for the night. Post secured 
South,’ 


Since the reception of that terrible missive just sixteen weeks 
before, four extra beds and a baby’s cot had been in request at 
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Number Thirty-nine, four extra covers laid at every meal, besides 
a bottled and voracious bantling of nine months to be supplied 
with milk; there were also a canary and a pet dog to be catered 
for—part and parcel of the Bolingbroke family—the invasion 
reducing our honest neighbours almost to beggary—or Bedlam ! 

The cruel situation from matter of daily talk became a local 
scandal. 

‘Humph!’ exclaimed our baker. ‘That fine gent who has 
plumped himself down with his upstarts on poor Mrs. Jones must 
have a hot roll for breakfast—and it doesn’t choke him! Wonderful 
are the ways of Providence.’ 

‘True as my name is Arabella Martin and I was married in 
church,’ our washerwoman would confide in Louisa, ‘ that there lot 
at Thirty-nine—their washing—Mrs. B.’s white slips and Mr. B.’s 
frilled shirt-fronts, and the brats’ laced pinnies are enough to break 
the Bank of England. I should like to turn the rubbish, all on 
their last legs, into the New River and Mister after them.’ 

How matters stood we could see clearly from our windows. 
Each intruder was daily within sight; one and all, down to 
Gyp, the knowing little spaniel, being evidently quite unconscious 
of unwelcomeness. With poor Charley Jones’ step-family, the 
traditional order of things was reversed. Here the alien /and 
usurping half got all the cakes and ale—the original and 
legitimate were sat upon. 

One wanted no particulars concerning Mr. Marmaduke Boling- 
broke “and his story. All who ran could read both. But for 
unmistakable signs of most carefully warded-off wear and tear, the 
tall, erect, consequential figure would have been in full fig—surtout 
of perfect cut, trousers faultless both as to pattern and material, 
black satin stock that might have been worn by a Harley Street 
specialist, and so on. His appearance, although a trifle shabby- 
genteel, added to great dignity of carriage, always inspired respect— 
among strangers—especially as a little fad might indicate penurious- 
ness rather than want. On the fourth finger of his white well- 
shaped left hand glittered a diamond ring. And so embittered 
had become the general feeling against the wearer that more than 
one neighbour longed to imitate Simon Peter smiting off Malchus’ 
ear—in other words, to sacrifice that white finger and turn its 
diamond into money for the impoverished Jones household. 

There was another little incident that drove folks well-nigh 
frantic with indignation. The Sunday joint at Number Thirty- 
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nine, as from the top to the bottom of the street, was always served 
cold on the two or three following days. But of late on Monday 
and Tuesday mornings, regularly as clockwork, a prime mutton- 
chop had been deposited at the opposite area door, and when Emmie 
Jones, with her sister and the children, sat down to their cold boiled 
beef and potatoes, up would come Mary Ann with Mr. Bolingbroke’s 
chop under cover. As we took our own seats for the midday meal 
in the opposite dining-room we used to see the superior brother-in- 
law enter a minute later, tuck his dinner-napkin—the only person 
indulged with such a luxury—under his chin, remove the cover with 
a flourish and deliberately and remorselessly degustate. The 
tragic-comic little scene was inimitable. 

Yet more than one observer of human nature from a window 
would come to the conclusion that, after all, Mr. Bolingbroke was 
by far the properest object of commiseration. A phase of heredity, 
hitherto neglected by philosophers and tragedians, a version of 
‘What's in a name ? ’—had wrecked his own career and poisoned 
the lives of those belonging to him. Alike airs and graces, mutton- 
chop and dinner-napkin, were accounted for by the historic patro- 
nymic and titular fleur-de-lis. That terrible but seriously taken 
heritage, as we afterwards learned, was also answerable for years 
of shifty struggle and parasitic habits. The poor man had not the 
slightest objection to maintaining his family, but it must be in a 
genteel, rather gentlemanly way, by means of a post, not of a situa- 
tion, behind an office table, not a counter. Above all things, em- 
ployment must be commensurate with the ‘ Esq.’ of letters received 
and the heraldic seal on his own; his services must be paid by 
‘emoluments,’ not ‘salary,’ to say nothing of the plebeian word 
‘wages.’ Post after post had failed, as he put it, to give his peculiar 
abilities free scope. One employer after another had failed to 
recognise those highly valued gifts ; at the end of ten years, despera- 
tion on the part of friends, beggary on his own, had brought about 
a climax, a long stop. 

By the greatest good luck, a ‘ secretaryship,’ as Mr. Bolingbroke 
called it—that is to say, the post of clerk—had now been secured for 
him in the flourishing new settlement of Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Friends and relations had zealously made up a purse. Berths were 
secured for the family in the Arethusa, lying off Blackwall, and to 
sail forthwith. 

And such was the astounding news that had spread like wild- 
fire through our little colony, that had metaphorically made flags 
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fly, trumpets blare, and bands play from one end of our long street 
to the other on this summer morning. 

You see, no one ever expected such a man as Mr. Bolingbroke 
and his belongings to be got rid of in this world. The least incre- 
dulous had snapped their fingers and shaken their heads at the 
rumoured good tidings. But the appearance of the two cabs 
settled the matter. All doubts were now at an end. Christian 
was to cast his bundle, Sinbad his Old Man of the Sea, at last ! 

Then took place a scene of final leave-taking that none who 
witnessed would ever forget. 

The prospect of life-long separation from these relations had 
positively unwrinkled poor Charley Jones and his wife, and, like the 
recording angel’s tear, had also wiped away every reproach. Radiant 
as bride and bridegroom—or rich legatees—they now bustled 
about, at the last moment thinking of a dozen little extras for the 
seafarers. Nor were their children less in a seventh heaven. That 
night Dick and Alfy and their sisters would sleep in their own 
little beds and not upon sofas and folding-chairs. On the following 
Saturday, so they fondly hoped, they would receive their pocket- 
money of a penny a week in full instead of having to halve it with 
their cousins. The little girls were also in high glee at the thought 
that dolls, picture-books, and puzzles would once more seem their 
own and not perpetually be borrowed by Althea and Georgiana, 
their aristocratic cousins. 

One and all had suffered too much to simulate regret. One and 
all did not know how to show their gratitude for deliverance. So 
when the mended and re-mended portmanteaus and the much- 
travelled trunks, nailed and covered with cow-hide, were hoisted up, 
and both cabs groaned under their cargoes, came extra upon extra. 

‘To wear on deck, dear,’ Emmie got out and wrapped round her 
sister’s neck the white knitted shawl worn after her yearly “ coming 
downstairs.’ 

‘ No, no,’ faintly remonstrated the other, but of course let Emmie 
have her way. 

The sisters, as we learned afterwards, had remained staunch 
to each other throughout these later tribulations, only Mr. Boling- 
broke dividing them. For the wife, alike the name and the 
fleur-de-lis had proved irresistible—she could only see through her 
husband’s eyes. 

Next, having whispered a word in Emmie’s ear, Charley rushed 
indoors, returning with the battered perambulator that had done 
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duty for so many babies and would doubtless be needed, if left, 
for as many more. That crowning sa crificewas also accepted with 
milk-and-water demur, no less so the half-sovereign slipped into 
Mrs. Bolingbroke’s gloved hand by her sister, the packet of cigars 
thrust into her husband’s pocket by his now affectionate brother- 
in-law, and, one after-thought on the heels of another from the 
children—reluctantly parted with picture-book, toy or cake, apple 
or peppermint-drops ! 

But at last the lading was over. The two crazy vehicles were 
so full that they positively could not hold another thimbleful. 
Into one cab were packed the two boys with Gyp, the spaniel, 
and Tot, the canary ; into the second were installed the little girls 
and the baby ; then Mr. Bolingbroke in brand-new nautical suit of 
fine blue serge, across his shoulder hanging an equally brand-new 
binocular, stepped forward and removed the yachting-cap, so new 
that the hatter’s ticket had not been removed, fastened to a button 
by an elastic band. 

‘Sorry to say good-bye to you all for ever, but one must keep 
up one’s spirits,’ he said, gallantly stooping to kiss his sister-in- 
law’s hand. 

But poor Emmie threw herself into her sister’s arms, weeping 
tears of pure joy. Charley patted Bolingbroke on the shoulder 
with quite a brotherly air and without any attempt to conceal his 
intense delight. 

The elegant yachtsman took his seat and—all the neighbours 
looking on agape—the two heavily laden cabs started for Blackwall. 


II. 


No sooner had the wheels turned the corner, and before Charley 
Jones, treading on air, was off to business, and Dick and Alfy after 
a loud ‘ Hip, hip, hooray!’ were on their way to school, Number 
Thirty-nine presented the appearance of a ship careening. Doors 
and windows were flung wide, curtains and muslin blinds taken 
down ; a glazier was busily replacing broken windows, a broker’s 
trolley was being piled with the bed-chairs, knives, forks, and other 
articles hired four months earlier, a washerwoman was soap-sud- 
ding sheets and pillow-cases in the scullery—the little back garden 
soon being full of linen out to dry. Meantime, from our windows, 
we could see Emmie and her maid, aided by a ‘ char,’ turning out 
the bedrooms from which they had been so ruthlessly outed. 
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Throughout the long May-day calking and careening went on; and 
all so untiringly, with such carolling and unaffected delight! For 
the first time that year did we hear poor Mrs. Jones singing about 
the house. 

But the baby and her pram ? 

All the neighbours were perhaps more interested in the mite 
of nine months bereft of her carriage than in any other member of 
the family. Great then was our own satisfaction when Louisa 
rushed in as we sat down to our midday dinner with the cry : 

‘A pram has come to Thirty-nine. Mrs. Barnes’ of Twenty- 
five—whose youngest is going four.’ 

And pleasant it was in the afternoon to see mother and baby 
as usual starting for a round. By tea-time, things opposite had 
quieted down. What with the glazier, the broker’s man, the ‘ char’ 
and the washerwoman, normal conditions were now restored. The 
regained bedchamber of master and mistress was ready for them, 
the elder boys would once more have their little room to them- 
selves, and the younger children their nursery. Clean curtains 
had been put up, carpets shaken, and blankets reeking with tobacco 
washed and re-washed. Mr. Bolingbroke, as we afterwards learned, 
always smoked in bed. 

The lovely May-day was three-quarters spent. A soft slumber- 
ous calm had stolen over our street. More stilling than the lull 
following a thunderstorm seemed the air; but that perhaps existed 
in folks’ imagination only, so grievously the Bolingbroke incubus 
had weighed upon us all. The neighbouring church-clocks were 
on the stroke of six when Charley Jones came up the street, his 
step elastic as that of a man whose fortune has just been assured, 
his eyes beaming as those of an accepted lover, his gait that of 
telief too great for words. No less speaking was Emmie’s face as 
she ren down the front steps to meet him. So childishly, irre- 
pressibly joyous was she that, for the first time in neighbours’ eyes, 
her lips were raised to his; but before the kiss was accorded she 
started back, her face blanched as that of a death-stricken woman, 
held up her hands in mute horror, then dropt them, inarticulate, 
rigid, paralysed. 

As to Charley, his first impulse was to fly. Pulling his hat over 
his brow, he broke from his wife with a groan—or curse—of despair, 
dashed forward with maniac-like wildness, then (slowly as feet could 
move) retraced his steps. 

In rushed our Louisa shouting : 
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‘ Good God,Ma’am, true asI stand here, Miss, they’re come back !’ 

True enough, packed as they had set out ten hours before, up 
rumbled the two cabs. Out of one window perkily peeped Gyp’s 
little black nozzle; out of another the boys stretched their hands, 
impatient to open and have tea. Tot, the canary, warbled cheerily 
from the top of the boxes; the baby smiled like a cherub over 
her somnific bottle; the little girls looked blithe as if returning 
from a day in the country; and Mr. Bolingbroke, after handing 
out his wife, strode forward, imperturbable, grandiloquent, as of 
old. 

‘ You are perhaps surprised to see us return ? ’ he said, confront- 
ing his former hosts, who stood petrified, not opening their lips, 
not holding out a hand. ‘ As if it were likely that myself and 
delicately reared family should spend three months at sea, herded 
with the lowest of the low, pigging together, sir,’ he added, address- 
ing himself to Charley. ‘ There is no other word for it—’ 

Still no proffered hand, no syllable from his wife’s sister and 
his brother-in-law. 

Raising his voice, pretending not to read the aghast countenances 
before him, he went on : 

‘Good accommodation, forsooth! But Messrs. Brown, Robin- 
son and Co. will hear from me. Their conduct is not only insulting, 
it is infamous! Third-class, sir!—we were steerage passengers, 
nothing else, and rather than reach the Antipodes like a convict 
I would submit to the direst privations. Driver, unload ! ' 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before Charley, making 
a sign to the foremost cabman, placed himself between the intruders 
and his front door. 

‘No!’ he got out, pale, trembling from head to foot, oldened ten 
years by mental strain. ‘ You must seek shelter elsewhere ; never 
again under my roof.’ 

‘Man alive!’ shouted the other. ‘Have you no heart ? 
Will you send away your wife’s sister and her helpless children 
like beggars from your door— ?’ 

Emmie wept sore, but held down her head. Mrs. Bolingbroke 
clung to her husband’s arm, thereby mutely pressing his suit. From 
behind the garden rails, Dick and Alfy and the little Jones girls 
hostilely eyed their unwelcome cousins. Gyp with happy unconcern 
squeezed himself through the bars and, being a general favourite, 
got a surreptitious pat. 

Firm as a rock stood Charley Jones. Long and silently endured 
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injustice had given him sudden strength of character, evoking 
qualities hitherto lying dormant, and wholly changing his voice. 
Usually quiet and perhaps a little undecided, to-day his tones rang 
out hard, clear, and with something of eeriness about them, like 
familiar voices that are so changed when we hear them in dreams. 

‘ A purse has been made up for you, but not for me,’ he went on. 
‘During four long months we have gone short that you should all 
be filled. During four long months I have housed, fed and clothed 
you and yours at the daily sacrifice of my own. But I will no 
longer beggar my wife and children, I will no longer palter to your 
pride and idleness—’ 

‘Enough, sir!’ shouted Mr. Bolingbroke in a still louder voice. 
‘Enough! The purse you taunt me with—though not a stiver of it 
is of your own giving—shall be returned—in due course—as soon as 
I have time to look round. As to the vaunted post and the accom- 
modation so-called, offer both to some unfortunate being who can 
confront the last degradation without a pang—’ 

So saying he snatched from his breast-pocket the six third- 
class tickets from Blackwall to Dunedin, flinging them almost in 
the other’s face. 

Without a retort Charley picked up the scattered sheets; as 
he stooped to do so, leaving the front gate unsentinelled. By this 
time the altercation had drawn every face to the windows 
opposite and quite a little crowd had collected. What with 
Mr. Bolingbroke’s stentorian voice and vehement gestures, the 
baby now began to cry, the younger children on either side of 
the rails followed her example, Gyp set up a howl, and 
sympathetic onlookers muttered expletives. 

Holding her child, whispering something in her sister’s ear, 
Mrs. Bolingbroke made for the door. Emmie looked at her husband 
with piteous appeal. Too dazed, too desperate for further effort, 
Charley gave no sign. The two women and baby passed in, the 
children at their heels, Mr. Bolingbroke erect, pompous as ever, 
cigar in mouth, remaining outside to supervise operations. 

Bit by bit, the multifarious packages were removed, the heavier 
being placed within the area rails, the smaller being taken upstairs. 

But before the business of unloading was fairly begun we saw 
Charley Jones turn his back upon his home. As if unable to 
witness the consternating scene he hastened down the street, at 
the end taking a City-ward direction, our omniscient Louisa in- 
forming us at supper, ‘with the face of a man ready to do for himself 
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—or,’ she added, ‘for somebody else’; adding, ‘ which, may the 
Lord forgive me, mightn’t be a bad job either.’ 

By the time curtains were drawn and lamps lighted, Number 
Thirty-nine wore its usual appearance. 


III. 


The next forty-eight hours were as full of suspensive breaks 
and breathless surprises as an egg is full of meat. 

What had become of Charley Jones? Our Argus-eyed—as 
numerously eared and as apparently sleepless—Louisa declared that 
not a single latch-key had turned in the lock of Number Thirty- 
nine during the night. True enough, no Charley appeared punctually 
at eight-forty a.m., his never-broken hour of departure for the 
City. Again and again we peered out, hoping to see the familiar 
figure, but in vain. Dick and Alfy ran off to school as usual, ‘boys 
of course never troubling themselves about anything,’ Louisa 
remarked, a little later, and ‘their pa might come to a bad end, 
even his own would be as innocent as babes unborn for hours, and 
certainly,’ she added, ‘ that there Mr. Bolingbroke and his lot were 
enough to drive the poor young man into the New River.’ 

Excepting that the door banged as the schoolboys closed it 
behind them, all remained quiet opposite. Not a policeman, not 
an intriguing unfamiliar figure rang the front bell. And—of 
course—the nail-studded, cowhide-covered trunks remained within 
the area rails. 

Promising to telegraph any news he might learn at Alderman- 
bury of the missing Charley, our City man took leave of wife and 
sister-in-law and caught his accustomed bus. We could only 
possess our souls in patience, and hope that the afternoon Star 
would be cried in our street earlier than common. 

Towards midday Mr. Bolingbroke emerged for a stroll, as had 
been his habit before departure. He had doffed the jauntily worn 
nautical suit of spick-and-span serge, the cap with its elastic string 
and the binocular swung across the left shoulder, for his discarded 
shabby broadcloth, his countenance wearing a look of quite plain- 
tive self-pity and assertiveness. Under circumstances so trying 
Mr. Bolingbroke was superb—one might almost say sublime ; his 
severest critics could hardly help admiring him now, and regarding 
him rather as victim than victimiser. 

As he strolled along, a stranger would have set down the haughty 
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erect figure so fastidiously enjoying his cigar as some decayed 
gentleman not unjustly arraigning niggard Fortune, or perhaps 
too trying Providence. Not a vestige of malignity was traceable 
on his placid but much lined physiognomy. Checks upon checks 
only enlarged that tremendous personality—himself, Marmaduke 
Bolingbroke, descendant of royal stock—in his own eyes. 

As we sat down to the midday dinner, our schoolboys had nothing 
to tell us. Had Dick and Alfy Jones mentioned their father ? 
‘Not they ; why should they ?’ was the reply. But hardly were 
the boys off again before Louisa brought various items of news. 

In the first place, the butcher’s young man looked in, ostensibly 
to ask if he had forgotten to leave some beef-suet ordered the day 
before, but in reality to inform her that ‘ the gent in the surtout ’— 
the latter vocable pronounced phonetically—‘ must have come into 
some tin, for, true as I live, he has just had weighed and paid for a 
saddle of mutton!’ So aldermanic a joint, it must be explained, 
was wholly unknown in our modest street, and the fact showed two 
things: the Bolingbroke family were settling down at Number 
Thirty-nine, and the purse made up for the Antipodean start was 
smoothing matters, at least for the nonce. 

The next newsmonger was ovr mangle-woman who called for 
the tea, glass, knife and dish-cloths, always washed and dried in the 
back garden by the indefatigable Louisa. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke, we learned, had taken to her bed, not because 
she had a finger-ache, but for quiet’s sake. 

‘The way of fine ladies when things go wrong,’ remarked our 
epigrammatic ‘general.’ ‘There is always a second-best heaven 
upon earth for such as them in the four-poster upstairs. There was 
Mrs. Thingamy, at my last place, always abed when rent and taxes 
come round, till Master by hook or by crook had paid ’em.’ 

Not long after dinner the cumbersome vehicle of a town-traveller 
drew up at our front gate. Whether or no such representatives of 
big drapery and millinery establishments to this day handle whip 
and reins as the latest new goods are sampled from one end of 
London to the other, I know not. At the time I write of, the neces- 
sary qualifications of a town-traveller were those of twentieth- 
century chauffeurs—-t.e. good eyesight, acute hearing, and expert- 
ness in avoiding what were called ‘ close shaves.’ 

As the driver now threw the reins.to the porter beside him and 
sprang from his high perch, we recognised an associate of our City 
man, by name Jim Rutter, a good fellow enough and a bit of a 
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Jehu. Hehad once—by pure accident, so the verdict ran—knocked 
down and fatally hurt a child, which sorely weighed upon the poor 
fellow’s spirits. Day after day he looked in, when business was 
over, for a word of cheer and a glass of rum and water. Of 
course we knew at once what his errand was now, and he, being 
politest of the polite, let us know that, whilst partaking of our 
anxiety, he was capable of veiling confidences. 

‘No, thank you, ladies, can’t sit down a minute; ought to be 
this very instant at Peckham Rye, such a demand this fine weather 
for straw hats! But our buyer asked me just to look in and say 
that he saw a party you are anxious about this morning, and though 
he looked like a bloke out of luck, he ate his dinner at the usual 
place, opposite Evans’s supper-rooms. A glass of beer? No, 
thank you, Ma’am. Don’t trouble, ladies—well, as you are so 
pressing, and as I’m dry as a toad in last year’s mud, I won’t say no.’ 

For the moment, then, our fears regarding Charley were set at 
rest, and towards tea-time the sight of Emmie proved still more 
reassuring. Perhaps Mr. Bolingbroke’s generously opened purse 
partly accounted for her composure. Maybe, also, Charley had 
sent a promise of return and reconciliation with his terrible Old 
Man of the Sea. 

Anyhow about four o’clock (her side of the street being more in 
shade) there she was as usual, resignedly pushing the perambulator, 
the two babies, twins in age and appearance, crowing at each other, 
face to face. Mrs. Bolingbroke had always accompanied her 
sister on those strolls, a little nursemaid, hired by the day, making 
a third. Doubtless by Charley’s orders this extra expense had 
been cut off. 

But before nightfall came a painful thrill. Our Louisa was not 
only ubiquitous : like Socrates she seemed to be directed by some 
inner monitor ; upon the present occasion, this secret voice directing 
her steps to the very point where news was to be had. 

Charley’s latch-key had not turned the lock when it was nearing 
bedtime. He was not coming back, Louisa said. 

The street running parallel to our own had almost an avenue 
of laburnums and lilacs in the front gardens. Before supper 
Louisa always took, as she called it, an airing thereabouts—in other 
words, a few minutes’ stroll, ostensibly to smell the blossoms, 

presumably to bid her sweetheart, the greengrocer’s young man, 
good-night. An honester damsel never walked; but she loved 
running about, and picking up unconsidered trifles. 
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Upon this occasion she returned with a panic-stricken face. 
The greengrocer’s young man was clean forgotten. 

‘ There they were, Sir! there they were, Ma’am! there they were, 
Miss!’ she got out breathlessly, turning from master and mistress 
to their inmate, ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Jones pacing up and down the next 
street, arm in arm, talking almost in a whisper. And as I slipped 
past, unbeknown (for that side of the street was dark, and I wasn’t 
going to hang about and pry) I heard him repeat—‘‘ There is no 
other way, Emmie, no other way ”—TI can’t tell you how it was, 
Sir, but I felt that gulpy you might have knocked me down with a 
split straw.’ 

And so saying—for the good girl had a feeling heart and a vivid 
imagination—she began to weep. Again she firmly believed that 
our poor neighbour was bent upon something too desperate for 
words. We tried to reassure her ; and after all, what could Charley’s 
words mean but the pursuance of his present course? He was 
not going to return home so long as the usurper remained in 
possession. Emmie would receive from him the exact cost of her 
own and her children’s subsistence, not a farthing more, by such 
means ridding himself of Mr. Bolingbroke and his family. Louisa’s 
dark surmises were not for a moment to be entertained. The 
morrow sure enough would vindicate our calmer judgment. 

Precisely at the statutory hour Dick and Alfy gaily bounded 
off to school. A little later the Bolingbroke boys and girls set out 
for a preparatory establishment nearer home, to which, on arriving 
four months before, they had been obligingly admitted by the week. 
Alike within and without, everything seemed to follow the daily 
routine. At his accustomed hour Mr. Bolingbroke sallied forth, 
daintily whiffing his cigar, boots polished, surtout carefully brushed, 
black-satin stock and shining white rim of a collar adjusted with the 
utmost nicety, diamond ring sparkling, if possible, more than ever. 

A quarter of an hour later he returned, on his heels following 
a grocer’s lad with a piled-up basket. Pausing to see the goods 
delivered at the area door, one by one a Stilton cheese, Suffolk 
ham, japanned tin of tea, sugar-loaf and pot of Scotch marmalade 
were taken out. The proud purchaser then tossed a sixpence into 
the empty basket, and, without waiting to be thanked, again set 
out. The little transaction was plain as pikestaff. Whilst await- 
ing ‘a post in every respect commensurate with his birth, talents 
and bringing up,’ Mr. Bolingbroke’s purse—till emptied—was to 
prove a sop to Cerberus, calming Emmie’s fears and shutting her 
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husband’s mouth. And after all, so long as he kept things going, 
in other words, and so generously acted the part of purveyor, how 
could his brother-in-law turn him and his adrift ? The duel between 
them, and ensuing complications, like more serious things, would 
fizzle out. Charley’s speech referred, perhaps, to selling Emmie’s 
piano and a few spare things. 

So at least we made up our minds, as housewife and authoress 
settled down to the morning’s soothing avocations. The first 
busied herself with sock and stocking darning in the little back 
parlour in the basement ; myself, with a nearly finished novel, in 
the tiny half drawing-room over her head which was divided from 
the front half by folding doors. I had here indeed a pleasant and— 
whilst the children were at school—a tranquil study. The hinder 
windows of this wide well-built street and the one running alongside 
looked upon gardens facing each other; the greenery, despite 
fluttering linen, affording a pretty and restful background. The 
towels and other white pieces as they waved in the sunlight would 
remind me of fishing-boat sails in a jumpy sea. 

The darning-needle and the quill were in full swing when both 
were instantaneously let fall by Louisa’s strident cry. 

*Ma’am, Miss!’ she shouted from an upper chamber. ‘ Just 
look opposite ! ’ 

We both scurried to the front windows and behind our curtains 
stared agape as bantlings at the transformation scene of a 
pantomime. 

The dun-coloured facade of Number Thirty-nine was rapidly 
disappearing under large sheets of black-and-white posters, headed 
as follows : 





TO LET.—ImmepmstTeE Possession. ENQUIRE WITHIN. 
SALE By Pusiic Auction oF HovsrHoLtp EFFEcTs, 
&e., &c., &e. 





So much we could read by the unassisted eye, but before the 
three of us had time to put two and two together, mistress and maid 
were summoned below by butcher and baker. Only myself 
remained behind the curtain. And before the bill-sticker had 
fairly started with his pot of paste and roll of posters, I saw 
_Mr. Bolingbroke’s nonchalant figure approaching. 
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More nonchalant than ever he appeared just then, as he sauntered 
along, in his hands a morning paper, his eyes ag usual running over 
the advertisements. Ever on the look-out for some such notice as 
‘Wanted immediately, a gentleman of education and good address. 
Emoluments liberal,’ it was the outer sheet of a newspaper that 
made up his reading. To-day the long lists of closely printed 
‘ Situations Vacant’ must have been more than ordinarily absorbing. 
Without so much as noticing the placards, conspicuous although 
they were, he reached the familiar door. Habit, however, becomes 
a physical, as well as a mental, second nature. All at once, his pace 
slackening mechanically, merely bestowing a glance on the staring 
columns of white and black and imagining that he had gone too 
far, he now retraced his steps. Then, evidently assured that he 
had not gone far enough, he advanced a few yards. Utterly at a 
loss he now backed, and, facing Number Thirty-nine, eyed the 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin written on its walls. 

The most longsuffering of Mr. Bolingbroke’s victims must 
have pitied him at this juncture. Positively reeling with sheer 
astoundment, he now turned about and steadying himself by the 
lamp-post looked to right and left in dazed vindictive indecision. 

As he halted thus we could see his face—not that of a gamester 
who has lost his last stake, not that of a culprit whose conscience 
is awakened by a just sentence; rather the countenance opposite 
suggested the bitterest arraigner of friends and fortune, one on 
whom has fallen a staggering blow from unexpected hands, the 
cruellest cut of all from legitimate upholders. 

Recovering himself, desperately, as Charley Jones had fled from 
the selfsame door two days before, he now crossed the road and 
dived down a side-street, his very last appearance in our neigh- 
bourhood. A little later, bit by bit, the nail-dotted, cowhide- 
covered trunks and other Bolingbroke belongings were fetched 
away by the greengrocer; immediately afterwards following a 
silent sulky little procession. One and all (excluding baby in its 
loaned, or, likelier still, bestowed pram, Gyp, and the canary) 
wore Mr. Bolingbroke’s look of sorely aggrieved desert, and none 
turned back to wave hand or handkerchief. It was a veritable 
funeral train ! 

And Charley Jones’s ‘ There is no other way!’ now needed no 
explication. He had decided to sell himself up as the only possible 
means of shaking off his Old Man of the Sea. The span of the known 

globe must be placed between himself and his terrible brother-in-law. 
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Those steerage tickets to a New Zealand port so scornfully 
thrown to the winds by Mr. Bolingbroke, on hands and knees 
so carefully collected by himself, were as Sibylline leaves, drafts 
upon the future. 

On turning away aghast from the returned cab-loads two nights 
before, he had taken the last train to Blackwall, and finding that 
the Arethusa would not sail for three days, and having assured him- 
self that the accommodation, if rough, was consistent with decency 
and good report, had transferred the six tickets to himself and 
family. Obtaining a shake-down on the premises of his employers, 
he then telegraphed his decision to Emmie, enjoining secrecy. 
By noon on the following morning all was arranged, his situation 
given up—the head of the firm regretfully presenting him with a 
handsome cheque—his goods and chattels placed under control 
of a well-established broker, and minor matters thoroughly gone 
into, not a single item being forgotten. 

So, two days later, a covered van and a cabful conveyed our 
neighbours to the Docks, and Number Thirty-nine was shut up. 

I quitted Islington a little later for a course of many months’ 
study in Paris. None of us ever heard any more of the Boling- 
brokes or Joneses. But there are certain horoscopes which may 
be drawn with almost mathematical certainty. 

That man and that woman who can seize a bull by the horns, 
we need be in no doubt about. Place them where you will, they 
are sure to live their lives despite obstructions, and finally vindicate 
their individualities. Out of a harrowing ordeal Charley Jones 
had emerged triumphant. Doubtless his sons and grandsons 
at this day are among the worthiest and most valuable citizens 
of the colony that they helped to make. 

Nor is Mr. Bolingbroke’s future dark to an experienced observer. 
In the mind’s eye we see him and his children slowly and surely 
sliding down the social scale, never halting till the lowest rung 
is reached, till husband, wife, sons and daughters have joined the 
numberless host of the Wastrels! 


M. BetuaM-EpWARDSs. 
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CONCERNING CROCODILES. 


My little Head Clerk, with the familiar bundle tied with red tape 
under his arm, stood in front of me. 

I was struggling with rows and rows of revenue figures, which is 
not good for a man, and at which it is not wise to disturb him with 
the temperature at 105°. It was only two days before that I had 
taken over charge of the district, and here was a whole page of last 
year’s figures calling upon me to testify, in the little blank space at 
their foot, to their veracity. All through the long hours of the hot 
afternoon I had wrestled with them, yet knowing full well that it 
was impossible to make quite sure of them, and that the only thing 
to be done was to sign one’s name and trust to the luck that so seldom 
fails. Just as my pen hesitated over the signature that made me 
responsible for many more lacs of rupees than I could ever hope to 
make in the service, my little Head Clerk appeared. I turned upon 
him, fully prepared to vent upon him my long-pent-up irritability 
and annoyance. 

He was five feet nothing, very sallow and very slight, and he 
habitually looked much wiser than anybody could ever possibly 
be. He really was very wise, but it took an annoyingly long time 
to get his wisdom out of him. He knew every section and sub- 
section of every code by heart, and he loved nothing better than to 
quote them at you at full length. He took an unholy joy in raising 
every possible legal difficulty in order that he might promptly solve 
it out of his vast store of knowledge. He was a perfect treasure, 
but a most annoying person at times. 

‘Sir,’ he said, eyeing me solemnly over the top of his gold- 
rimmed spectacles as I looked up at him with a frown, ‘it is a 
question of a reward for a crocodile.’ 

I put down my pen and gave him my whole attention. Croco- 
diles sounded so much more interesting than revenue figures. 

‘Is a reward given for a crocodile ?’ I asked, ignorant as yet 
in these things. As I have said, it was only two days since I had 
taken over charge of the district, and in the districts of my previous 
experience crocodiles had played as small a part as snakes in 
Iceland. 

‘A reward is always given,’ pronounced the little Head Clerk 
with his usual slow deliberation, as he untied the red tape that 
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bound the bundle; ‘the only question that remains for your 
Honour’s decision is how much that reward shall be.’ 

The point was new to me. I had done many things during my 
five years’ service in India, but I had never before been asked to 
decide on the merits or demerits of a crocodile. I suggested that 
before proceeding further in the matter it might be as well to inspect 
the specimen in question. 

‘It awaits your Honour’s inspection in the verandah of the 
Court,’ said the little Head Clerk, and we forthwith proceeded to 
inspect it. 

A crowd gathers quickly in the East, where no one is in a hurry, 
and outside, beyond the verandah, a sea of heads struggled to gain 
a glimpse of the enormous monster as it lay at the top of the steps. 
It measured fourteen feet from the tip of its tail to the tip of its 
snout, and the proud shikari who had shot it, with an antiquated 
gun that looked as if it would be far more dangerous to the person 
brave enough to fire it than it could possibly be to anything he 
aimed at, stood beside it—the hero of the moment. It was the first 
time I had ever met a crocodile at close quarters, and its hideous 
ugliness fascinated me as it evidently did the ever-growing crowd 
of natives, upon whom it seemed to exercise something of a hypnotic 
effect. Its enormous mouth had been propped open with a stick, 
and its huge cavernous jaws gaped as they must often have done 
in life, paralysing its victims with the helpless terror that renders 
escape impossible. With its great dirty grey body, short straddling 
legs, and long sinister tail, it looked the most hideous of created 
monsters. The sickly yellow-white skin, stretching from throat 
to tail beneath it, which properly cured would make so excellent 
a piece of leather, seemed only to add a last repulsive touch. 

‘Sir,’ came the voice of the little Head Clerk beside me, ‘ the 
reward may be anything your Honour pleases up to and including 
rupees fifty.’ 

‘ This surely is about as big as you ever get, isn’t it ?’ I asked, 
feeling that it was impossible to imagine anything on the same lines, 
outside a museum of prehistoric monsters, on a much larger scale. 

‘Sir,’ he replied quickly, and with something of mild reproach 
in his voice, ‘ it is not according to the size of the crocodile that the 
reward is given. The question for your Honour’s decision is 
whether this crocodile is a man-eater or only man-eating.’ 

For a moment I was puzzled. One plays many parts in one’s 

capacity as a Magistrate in India, but how to decide whether a 
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crocodile was a man-eater? Still more how to decide between a 
man-eater and one that is only man-eating ? 

‘Man-eater or only man-eating?’ I repeated vaguely feeling 
that both must be much the same from the man-eaten point 
of view. ‘ What is the difference ?’ 

My little Head Clerk paused for a moment as if rehearsing his 
reply. Then‘he delivered himself with his usual deliberation. 

‘Sir,’ he said slowly, ‘there is a great difference. A man-eater 
is one that eats humans habitually; a man-eating crocodile is one 
that eats them only very occasionally, as it were by accident.’ 

I hid a smile as the distinction dawned upon me.« The man- 
eater deliberately sought out men. The man-eating merely did 
not refuse them if they happened to come along. But there still 
remained the difficulty of deciding which this particular crocodile 
might be. I turned again to the little Head Clerk for guidance. 

‘What we find in the stomach will infallibly prove,’ he said. 
‘It is necessary that we have it opened in the presence of the 
Assistant-Surgeon.’ 

I was somewhat relieved when I was assured that it was by no 
means expected of me that I should be present at the operation. 
A note to the Assistant-Surgeon was all that was required. He 
would inform me what were the ‘ contents of the interior,’ as the 
Head Clerk with unwonted delicacy put it. 

Half an hour later came back the following note from the 
Assistant-Surgeon : 


‘ HonovureED Si1r,—-I have the honour to acquaint your Honour 
with the contents of the crocodile kindly submitted by your Honour 
—one female skull much mangled, one smaller ditto intact 
(probably female child’s) : one female thigh-bone : two small silver 
anklets and one bracelet belonging to smal/-made woman or child 
(female) : and much human hair, also undoubtedly female. 

‘ Your Honour’s humble servant, 
Sd/—Gurupas SEn, 
Assistant-Surgeon.’ 


The ‘ contents of this interior ’ seemed to me to make the case 
look black against that crocodile. He could hardly have swallowed 
all that ‘as it were by accident.’ My little Head Clerk, however, 
thought otherwise. 

‘The haul is insignificant. We often find much more,’ he said, 
running his eye over the list of human contents with something of 
contempt. ‘ Besides,’ he added in a tone that implied a still poorer 
opinion of the crocodile, ‘ nothing appertaining to a man has been 
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found inside it. The practice is that the full reward of rupees 
fifty is only given when male remains are found inside, less for 
women, and still less for children.’ 

I smiled inwardly at the graduated scale which was so typically 
Indian, or perhaps one should say Eastern, for does not the China- 
men in case of danger rescue first the men and men-children and then 
the women and girls, Eastern women having not yet demanded 
equal rights with men? Worth considerably less than their lords 
and masters in life, they do not rise in value even when eaten by a 
crocodile. 

Under the circumstances I suggested a reward of forty rupees. 
The Head Clerk evidently thought that too much, but I stood firm. 

‘I consider it evident,’ I said, irresistibly drawn to imitate his 
speech and manner, ‘ that this crocodile had undoubtedly adopted 
evil habits, beginning with women and children, which, giving it a 
taste for human flesh, would lead it on to become a man-eater in 
real earnest. I therefore award rupees forty as a reward.’ 

‘As your Honour pleases,’ he murmured, submissive but un- 
convinced, as he re-tied the bundle with the red tape. It was 
quite obvious that he considered I had paid a large price for perhaps 
only ‘ one woman and a female child.’ 

The next time that I saw a crocodile I saw not one but dozens. 
The great rivers that flow into the Bay of Bengal are tidal for over 
a hundred miles inland and many of them swarm with crocodiles. 
In the hot weather and rains, when the water is warm, nothing is to 
be seen of them, save occasionally the tip of a snout above the water, 
which hastily disappears as the launch approaches. But in the 
winter months, when the water is cold, they crawl out and sun 
themselves on the sloping mud-banks as the river recedes with the 
ebb tide. For miles inland at high tide the rivers overflow their 
banks or lap the roots of the trees that form the dense forests on 
either side, leaving here and there as they recede a few feet of 
gently sloping silt. Here the crocodile, cautiously lying just above 
the water’s edge, basks in the sun, as many as a dozen being some- 
times seen in a row, their enormous dirty-grey bodies scarce dis- 
tinguishable against the muddy bank. They always reminded me 
of that delightful picture in ‘ Punch’ labelled ‘ No bathing to-day,’ 
in which prehistoric men in various garments had come down to 
the sea-shore to bathe only to find the water full of strange monsters 
eagerly awaiting their arrival. A semicircle of bamboos driven 
into the bed of the river to form a stout palisade affords the only 
safe protection for a bathing-place, and even there occasionally 
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a crocodile will enter from the bank during the night, awaiting the 
first bather in the early morning as his victim. The older ones, 
huge brutes that run to eighteen feet in length, seem always to 
sleep with one eye open, and it is difficult to approach near enough 
to get ashot. With only the slightest movement of the tail they 
slide down gently into the water and disappear just as one draws 
within range. The smaller ones, on the other hand, sleep so soundly 
that one can get within a few yards of them unobserved. But even 
then one cannot count the coveted skin as won. A crocodile is a 
difficult beast to kill stone dead. The fatal spot is just behind the 
ear, but to find that spot from a launch or boat that is never quite 
still requires a more than unusually good aim. If the first shot 
does not get right home there is seldom time for a second, the huge 
great body, with a sudden rush, disappearing into the stream. 
Even if struck and mortally wounded the shock may give the body 
an impetus that sends it sliding down the bank into the water, 
and once engulfed in one of the big rivers there is no retrieving it. 
Stories of their boldness and ferocity are numerous in the 
Sunderbans. At one Thanna (police station) on the river bank, 
not long since, the Daroga (police officer) was mustering a number 
of accused who had been arrested in a dacoity case, preparatory 
to marching them into headquarters, when suddenly up the low 
shelving bank rushed an enormous crocodile, seized the nearest of the 
prisoners and carried him off in full view of his comrades and the 
police, before any one of them could interfere, even had he had the 
courage to doso. Another smaller river was infested by a monster 
that was known to have carried off seven persons, and a special 
reward was offered for it. A native shikari, with a wonderful 
native blunderbuss, finally shot it, and, accompanied by many of 
the villagers, brought it in with great triumph to headquarters to 
secure the reward. I went out into the verandah to inspect the 
kill, congratulated the shikari on his success and the villagers on 
having got rid of so great a pest, and saw the money reward paid 
out to them in my presence. An hour later, when I left office, 
though the crocodile had been taken away, I saw them still grouped 
together just outside the verandah, and as I passed it was evident 
that they wanted to speak tome. I stopped and asked them what 
it was they wanted. For a moment they hung back with that 
deprecating look a native wears when he makes a request but is 
not quite sure of its reception. Then one of them bolder than the 
rest stood forward and, with his hands folded together in an attitude 
of supplication, gave voice to their petition. 
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‘Huzoor, he said, ‘ your Honour has paid us for killing the 
crocodile, but inside that crocodile are our wives, our sisters, our 
cousins, and our aunts. Will not your Honour give us monetary 
compensation for them too ?’ 

Only once did I meet in the Sunderbans with what were called 
tame crocodiles. They were in an enormous tank, one of the many 
constructed by the great Khan Jahan Ali, in whose day, four 
hundred and fifty years ago, a great town flourished, of which 
nothing now survives save the great mosque with its seventy-seven 
domes and the tomb of the warrior saint. The tank is known as 
the Ghoradighi, the curious tradition attaching to it being that 
it covers as much ground as a horse could run without tiring, though, 
large as the tank is, one cannot be impressed with the staying powers 
of the horse in question. In this tank are a number of crocodiles 
said to be the descendants of those placed there by Khan Jahan Ali. 
The natives call them tame crocodiles, and they certainly show an 
utter fearlessness of them that contrasts strongly with their horror 
of those in the great rivers—men, women, and children drawing 
water and bathing in the tank with the utmost unconcern. ‘God 
knows who has taught them to forget their pristine ferocity,’ as my 
Babu guide said. One of the villagers is anxious to show them to 
the visitor and begins to call them with curious sing-song intonations 
‘ Ao Khalapar ’—‘ Ao Dalapar ’ (“ Come, black side ’"—‘ Come, white 
side’). For a time nothing ruffles the requisite stillness of the 
lake, the great pink lotus flowers with their wide-spreading leaves 
alone breaking the smoothness of its surface. But long before I 
had noticed the slightest movement, the little group of villagers 
beside me has seen them coming. The faintest ripple on the water, 
and then above it, just visible, there appears nothing but the tip 
of the monster’s snout. Rapidly, followed by another, it moves 
across the lake towards us. Right up into the shallow water below 
the bank, exposing themselves fully to view, they half swim, half 
wade, then, with their hideous greedy eyes fixed upon the foremost 
villager, they wait. What follows is horrible. Two wretched 
shrieking murghis (chickens) are held aloft to attract them nearer 
still, and are finally thrown out to them. With extraordinary 
agility, considering their huge bulky bodies, the crocodiles dart 
forward and the unfortunate murghis disappear within the hideous 
capacious jaws. The huge monsters glide back again into the lake 
and the water closes over them into its unruffled smoothness, 

SHELLAND BRADLEY. 




















A BROKEN REED. 


We were raked by the eyes of Orrington as we passed down the 
High Street on our way to evening service. It got suddenly on 
my nerves. 

‘What keeps you in this beastly, gossiping, provincial hole ? ’ 
I demanded of Lattery. 

He turned an absent glance upon me, and hitched his roll of 
music in the old, young way a little higher under his arm. Then 
my question penetrated his mind. 

‘What an irritable brute you always were, Cutty,’ he remarked, 
pleasantly. ‘ What’s the matter with the place? It’s only dull, 
and if you, by simply spending a week-end with me, can relieve its 
monotony, why need you object ? It’s not even as if it were you 
they were specially interested in; any stranger would do.’ His 
humorous glance invited me to rise to the bait. 

‘ But it’s you we’re talking about,’ I said, declining it. ‘Why 
stay? Is there anything to keep you ?’ 

He was thoughtful a moment. ‘I don’t know that I’ve ever 
actually asked myself that,’ he ruminated ; ‘ but—well, yes, I 
suppose there’s Robin Gay.’ 

“Robin—— ?’ 

“One of my pupils.’ 

It was characteristic of Lattery to state a fact, like that, without 
offering an explanation. We were at the vestry door, and with a 
nod and another hitch of his music he left me, and went in. 

The beauty of the spring evening tugged at my heart, and I 
hesitated. But Lattery and an organ were a combination not to 
be resisted ; I went into the Parish Church of Orrington. 

It held the typical Sunday-evening congregation of a small 
country town. A sprinkling of gentlefolk (the devout nucleus of 
the morning congregation), a considerable number of shopkeepers 
with their families, a few pairs of young lovers, and several groups 
of boys and girls, separated, but agreeably conscious of proximity 
and mutual admiration. And, all told, the church was still half 
empty. 

Across a rather large area of vacant pews my eyes travelled, till 
they rested on a group of three in the north transept—and were 
held. A thin, large-boned woman of between thirty-five and forty 
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sat in the corner of a pew, slowly turning the leaves of a hymn-book. 
Once she looked across to the hymn-board opposite her, and I saw 
her eyes. They were dull, heavy, unarresting. She was dressed, 
rigidly and unbecomingly, in a black dress with touches of white 
and a white hat with touches of black ; nothing to differentiate her, I 
thought, from half a dozen mothers of her age and class in other 
pews. At the outer extremity of the seat was a tall, hard-featured 
man of fifty-five or so, with small alert eyes and lips of an iron 
grip. Between these two sat a lad of about sixteen. 

It was something in the boy’s attitude that first caught my 
attention : the easy grace of the arm flung half over the back of 
the seat and supporting his head seemed singularly out of place in 
that environment of decorous, rather inert religion, and stiff, awk- 
wardly worn Sunday clothes. Not that his own clothes were 
different ; his dark suit was of some coarse material and badly cut, 
but it could not wholly hide the grace of the young body, nor 
spoil at all the singularly alive, yet at the same time aloof, look in the 
eyes, and the fine, free poise of the head, flung back to rest on his 
hand. Suchahand! But I had barely time to guess the meaning 
of those long, sensitive fingers before his father (I was obliged to 
admit it must be his father) leaned towards him with some curt 
whispered word, and the boy quickly drew down his arm, a swift 
flush overspreading his face. The mother took no notice; over 
her open hymn-book her face was impassive as that of a statue. 

‘ Poor lad,’ I thought, with a little leap of sympathy, ‘ what a 
setting for that temperament! ’ 

And then, with what was less music than a soft throb of ecstasy 
at the touch of a master hand, the organ spoke. Instinctively 
I glanced at the boy—and found what I sought. Not in anything 
he looked or did, but simply in the tense, unconscious stillness that 
bound him as withacharm. Beyond all doubt I knew that Lattery 
was getting from him his exquisite due—that that soft sea of sound 
throbbed in his throat and surged in his soul with a vast lift and 
sweep that was half agony. And on the boy’s right his father sat 
with keen, curious eyes that discreetly roved, as impervious to those 
harmonies as if he had been stone-deaf ; on his left was his mother, 
dull, stiff, with bent, unheeding head. Three quiet figures—and the 
ripening material of tragedy... . 

‘ Well ?* demanded Lattery, when we were back, and he had 
put a match to the fire without which it is his admirable habit not 
to spend a single evening of the year, 
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‘Well what ?’ I inquired, surprised, for my last remark had 
referred simply to this custom of his. 

He looked at me, whimsically. ‘ Aren’t you going to tell me, 
Cutty ?’ 

And then I remembered the uncanny power—or is it merely 
sympathy ?—by which Lattery could always reach beyond the word 
to the thought. 

‘Well, it’s nothing much,’ I confessed, half-embarrassed. ‘I 
was only thinking of a boy I saw in that church of yours.’ 

* What boy ?’ 

‘How should I know? A lad who sat in the transept between 
a hard-headed tradesman of a father and a fossilised mother.’ 

‘Oh!’ Lattery smiled in a pleased, absorbed way. ‘So you 
found him? I hoped you would. You always did have that kind 
of sense, Cutty. That’s Robin Gay.’ 

“What? The boy you—— ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

There was something exciting in the quiet confidence of Lattery’s 
manner. 

* He ’s as good as all that ? ’ I asked. 

Lattery’s gesture was final. ‘ He’s got all there is to have.’ 

Then I understood Robin Gay’s hold on Lattery—Lattery, who 
can interpret like a god but not create ; Lattery, who has much, yet 
infinitely less than there is to have, and mourns it with an ever- 
lasting sorrow. 

* Piano ? ’ I asked, after a pause. 

‘That’s what I’m teaching him,’ Lattery answered, and of the 
sadness of that emphasis he was unaware. ‘And, of course, 
harmony. There’s no time for more. But in the end it will be 
everything ; he will make music. Unless——’ 

“Yes ?’ 

Well, opposition at home is pretty strong. And he has the 
defects of his qualities—a kind of weakness, emotional recklessness, 
liability to wild resentments and passionate despairs.’ 

* There must,’ I mused, ‘ be scope for all those with such a mother 
and such——’ 

Lattery smiled. ‘I thought you’d come a cropper over the 
mother, Cutty. Just you be careful.’ 

I stared—and was. ‘ Well, his father, anyway, looks like an 
undertaker—and one who’d bury you alive if trade were bad.’ 

Lattery nodded. ‘Same thing,’ he said. ‘ He’s the principal 
40-2 
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draper and house-furnisher in the town, and so has buried most of 
the others alive. And he means to have Robin in the shop.’ 

‘That boy? Measuring calico? Absurd!’ 

‘He'll do it yet, though, if he can.’ 

* Only of course he can’t! And, since he’s let him learn music——’ 

‘But he hasn’t.’ 

‘What? I thought you said—— ?’ 

‘Yes, but his father doesn’t know.’ Lattery made an im- 
patient gesture, fretting, as ever, against the yoke of detailed 
explanation. ‘If you’ll stay till Tuesday,’ he said, ‘ you can come 
and see for yourself; I give him his lesson on Monday night.’ 

Three hours earlier I should have said it was impossible for me 
to stay till Tuesday; at that very moment, had there been the 
slightest chance of pumping Lattery successfully, I should have 
said the same thing; as it was, I ascertained that a telegraph and 
telephone office was within five minutes’ walk of the house, and 
stayed. 

It was after eight o’clock the next evening when Lattery and 
I passed the big block of shops in the High Street marked ‘ Gay 
and Son.’ The last of the shutters was just being put up for the 
night. 

‘ He’s begun early with the “Son,” ’ I remarked. 

Lattery glanced up. ‘Oh, that was for the other one,’ he 
said, offering again a crumb of information with that maddening 
air of its being the whole loaf. But I knew it was useless to protest. 
Lattery expects you to be able to fill in a continent from the outline 
of a headland ; it is what he can do himself. 

We did not go in at one of the shop entrances. Instead, Lattery 
turned down a side street, and entered a dimly lighted, second- 
hand book shop that adjoined the back of Gay and Son’s premises. 

‘ Hullo, Brownlaw,’ he said. 

‘Good evening, sir.’ An elderly man left his sole customer and 
showed us into a back room. Then he returned to the shop, 
carefully shutting the door behind him. Lattery went straight 
to a small lamp that stood on a side table, and, with the absent- 
mindedness of long habit, lighted it. ‘This way,’ he said, and 
opened another door. 

We were suddenly threading a vast dusty region of draughty 
corridors and bare-floored rooms. I realised that we must be in 
the warehouses at the back of Gay and Son’s shops. Once Lattery 
delivered himself of a sentence. 
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‘ Mrs. Gay’s plan,’ he said ; ‘I’ve come in this way for the last 
ten years ; people think I’m having a chat with old Brownlaw.’ 

Then we were at the foot of an uncarpeted staircase, and from 
an open door at the top of it shone a light. It grew suddenly 
stronger; Mrs. Gay was at the head of the stairs, holding a lamp 
high. 

“ Is that you, Mr. Lattery?’ There was a quiver of appre- 
hension in her voice, but it was low and musical, with a refinement 
of intonation for which I was unprepared. I grasped that I had 
indeed ‘ come a cropper ’ over Mrs. Gay. 

‘Yes. Don’t be alarmed.’ Lattery’s voice was soothing ; 
there was a sort of gentle ceremoniousness in his manner with her. 
‘It is my friend, Mr. Curtice, and you will not mind.’ For an instant 
he hesitated, as though seeking a phrase; in the end he used the 
simplest. ‘He cares, you know, as we do.’ 

She nodded, accepting me implicitly at his valuation, and her 
‘Come in, please,’ was full of unconscious revelation ; it showed me 
for what Lattery counted in her life. I doubt if she knew it herself ; 
certainly Lattery did not. I felt as if my eyes had inadvertently 
rested on some illuminating word in a letter not mine—a word the 
significance of which had escaped both writer and reader. 

Mrs. Gay shut the door behind us, and at a glance I saw the 
complete fitness of the room for any purpose of privacy. It was 
very long and very narrow, scarcely more than a passage between 
the rooms at the front and back of the house. There were no 
windows ; light and air were obtained by means of a skylight, so 
that the place was practically sound-proof. It was piled high round 
the walls with stored furniture, and there had been no attempt to 
make it comfortable, or even free from dust. Half a dozen pianos 
filled up one end of the room ; one of these was open, and in front of 
it sat Robin Gay. He had his back to us, and was playing some- 
thing softly—tentatively. 

‘Robin ! ’ said Lattery, with sharp authority. 

The boy started, turning so suddenly that the dream still clung 
about his eyes. Then, like mist, it vanished, and he stood up. He 
was just a schoolboy, caught on forbidden ground. 

‘I’m sorry, sir—I forgot.’ 

Lattery crossed the room to him, and we both heard him admin- 
ister a stinging reprimand. I wondered how Mrs. Gay would take 
it. She turned to me, taking it, like the boy himself, with a very 
lovable humility, as just punishment. 
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‘ Mr. Lattery doesn’t let him do that yet, ’ she explained, softly. 
‘ He must learn more first. Let us go to the other end of the room ; 
Robin has his harmony lesson first.’ 

I drew two chairs from among the piled-up furniture. When I 
succeeded in finding a couple of cushions as well, Mrs. Gay thanked 
me, turning her dull, unsmiling eyes on me. It was then that I 
saw how shallow had been my first estimate of her. There was, 
indeed, no light in her eyes; they were darkly, opaquely grey ; 
but it was the greyness of fires extinguished, not the eternal coldness 
of rock. 

Something of my interest must, I think, have reached her. 

* I saw you looking at Robin in church,’ she said. 

“Yes; Icouldn’t help it. But I only heard afterwards who he 
was. I have never known my friend speak with such certainty of 
anyone.’ 

‘ Are you a musician, too ? ’ she asked, quickly. 

* No.’ 

‘But he said——’ she broke off. ‘ Not that it matters—what 
you call yourself, I mean. I could tell at once. You don’t only hear 
the things that people say ; you see them, don’t you ?—and feel 
them, as if it was to you they'd happened. There aren’t any people 
in Orrington that I ever met, like that, except Mr. Lattery. And 
you're his friend. She started, as the skylight creaked beneath 
a sudden puff of wind. ‘I’m very stupid lately,’ she apologised. 
‘ I think it’s the strain and suspense ; the time is so near now.’ 

By my silence she divined my ignorance. 

‘Mr. Lattery didn’t tell you, then? It’s Robin I mean. He 
is preparing him for the Festival, and it is next week; he says 
Robin is certain of the travelling scholarship. That would mean 
three years’ study abroad, and so, of course, his father would have 
to be told.” She hesitated an instant. ‘Mr. Lattery thinks, once 
Robin has actually won the scholarship, his father will be sure to 
consent,’ she added, but the inference, plainly deducible from the 
hiatus, was that Lattery did not know her husband. 

‘Mr. Gay disapproves ? ’ I prompted. 

‘Oh, so much that he would never even consent to his being 
taught at all. But of course——’ Her slight gesture dismissed that 
from among the possibilities. 

We sat awhile in silence, watching the two at the other end of the 
room. The boy was giving to his lesson the absorbed, passionate 
attention of love. His mother’s eyes rested on him broodingly. 
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When she spoke again I guessed that she had forgotten I was a 
stranger ; that, in her mind, I was a part of Lattery; that, above 
all, she was passing through a period of intense stress, and sorely 
needed an outlet. I had only to be passive, and she would attain 
the relief of speech. 

‘I was so young,’ she said; ‘only nineteen. And I was a 
farmer’s daughter and there was so much to do at home. I had 
never been allowed to learn music; it was one of the things my 
parents said “ put ideas into girls’ heads.” And they wanted a 
practical, sensible daughter who could attend to the dairy and 
poultry and preserve the fruit. So I never had a minute, and as I 
grew older it got worse—the longing, you know. Music is like that, 
isn’t it? That’s what people don’t realise. It’s either in you or it 
isn’t. And if it’s in you, learning when you are a child is like 
boring a channel for it to come out by later. If you don’t learn, 
the music is still there, but it can’t get out; it is beating against 
solid walls all the time.’ She stirred. ‘It was like that with me. 
And then William came, and I thought it was a way out. Living 
in a town, you know, and having a servant, and no cows and hens 
and butter-making to fill up all of every day. So I spoke to him 
about it—about music, and he promised, and I was very happy. 
Of course it was too late to be any real use, and, besides, I never 
had enough, but it would have been something. And then, after I 
was married, William—didn’t keep his promise. It was about the 
time that Walter was giving him so much trouble. William had 
been married before, you know, and Walter was his only son. He 
had been sent to a public school and university, and he was no 
good, and William said he would have no more of that kind of 
thing. Everybody belonging to him lived by the shop, and so 
everybody belonging to him should live for and in the shop. He 
dismissed the assistants’ housekeeper, and made me do her work 
as well as our own housekeeping, and he made me learn typewriting 
and book-keeping and be his secretary. He thought it would make 
me take an interest. So there was just as much to do as at home, 
and I was married and it was all over. I was unhappy then, 
because there was no hope.’ 

She paused a moment, and I tried to imagine what her eyes 
must have been before their fires were extinguished. But there 
was not a spark remaining, to guide. 

‘ Then, before Robin was born,’ she went on, still, I think, almost 
entirely unconscious of me, ‘I saw there was one way I could set 
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free my music. I thought music and dreamed it, day and night ; 
I let myself thrill and agonise to it; I poured my soul into his, 
giving him all I had, and prayed God to make it more—to make it 
enough.’ She held herself rigid against some oncoming flood of 
emotion until it passed. ‘And He did, and when Robin was still 
almost a baby, I knew—I knew. And I thought that as he was a 
boy it would be all right—that it was only girls who mustn’t choose. 
But William wouldn’t let him learn ; he was determined he should 
follow him in the shop, as Walter wouldn’t. So Robin only goes 
to the Grammar School, and practises in his preparation time. 
On Mondays, when he has his lesson, William is always away on 
business till ten. But unless Mr. Lattery can se‘ him free, in 
another year his father——’ she broke off, with finality. ‘See,’ 
she said, ‘ they’ve finished, and Mr. Lattery is just going to take 
him through the things he has to play at the Festival. But it’s 
his harmony, he says, that makes the scholarship certain.’ 

I do not know how long after that it was that the end came. 
The boy’s music was of a quality there was no mistaking ; already, 
for all its immaturity, it held the high passion of the dedicated soul, 
and I let myself go in a dream of what should be—heard faint 
flutings of the melody that should issue from this reed of the divine 
choosing. . . . 

Then it came—the harsh voice that said— 

“So this is what has been going on in my house for the last ten 
years.’ 

Mrs. Gay did not start then ; beneath the weight of immeasur- 
able disaster the crushed soul lies ruined, but still. None of us 
moved ; there was something infectious in the silent intensity of 
that despair. 

The small, alert, furious eyes of the man in the doorway roved 
to each of us in turn. 

“Ten years,’ he repeated, and his voice was unsteady ; he was 
in a white heat of rage. ‘A long time, but it is over now—by 
accident.’ He laughed, and the sound was choked and horrible. 
“I am obliged to Brownlaw for getting married. It has annoyed his 
housekeeper, and she told me.’ 

Still there was no sound, no movement in the room but his own. 
The man’s strength of purpose laid, as it were, a heavy hand on us 
all; for the moment I think there was not one of us but felt that 
it was indeed ‘ over.’ 

He looked at his son, and the gleam in his eyes was the lust of 
cruelty. ‘Go to your room,’ he said. 
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It was then that I saw in the boy the weakness of which Lattery 
had spoken. If he had resisted his father, rebelled, dared all, 
demanded all, we could—all three of us—have leaped to his aid, 
have beaten, or, at worst, defied the man who had set himself against 
the divine thing on his hearth, the thing he did not want—in the 
shop. 

But, instead, the lad blenched, cowed by the will that 
opposed him, the stronger will. He went out without a word, and 
in his going robbed us of nine-tenths of our strength. But, at his 
father’s first step to follow him, Lattery rallied, making agonised 
use of the tenth that was left. He sprang to the door and shut it ; 
I had never seen him so much moved. He was fighting, not for a 
boy’s right of way, but for the heritage of the world. 

“Do you know what you are doing?’ he said. ‘Do you know 
that your son has genius—genius ? ” 

“Has he?’ The rat-like eyes fastened furiously on Lattery. 
‘But he ts my son, you will remember, and so it is going to be 
knocked out of him. Genius! Will genius feed and clothe him, 
as the shop has done all these years? He will have no need of 
genius ; common sense will do. And it won’t take me long to cure 
him—now I know. Once he is rid of your influence, that has been 
undermining mine all these years, I shall have no difficulty with 
him.’ 

It was true: I could see that by the quiver of pain round 
Lattery’s lips. The boy, alongside of the wondrous thing, had a 
weakness of will, a lack of moral stamina on which his father could 
work with disastrous effect. If he could not dry up the living 
stream, he could dam it effectually between the walls of Gay and 
Son. 

“But you can’t——’ stammered Lattery, almost incoherent 
before the necessity of speaking a language that this man could 
understand ; ‘you surely don’t want——’ 

“Let me pass,’ Gay interrupted, savagely. 

Lattery stiffened as he stood, the angry colour flicking his 
cheeks, ‘I have taught your son for ten years. My opinion is 
held not valueless. I have a right to be heard by you.’ 

‘You have tricked and deceived me for ten years, and you have 
no right to anything—unless it is prosecution. Let me pass.’ 

It was Mrs. Gay whose hand on Lattery’s arm induced him, 
with its poignant appeal, as from one who knew the hopelessness 
of resistance, to yield. He let her draw him aside, and Gay left the 
room. 
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‘Where are you going, William?’ At the last moment the 
cry was wrung from her; the sharp fear in her voice fell like the 
touch of ice on my heart. What incredible thing did she dread ? 
Yet even that I knew. 

He turned in the passage. ‘To Robin—first,’ he said. ‘Stay 
where you are—all of you.’ 

An exclamation of scornful rage fell from Lattery. But Mrs. 
Gay shut the door swiftly, with a low ‘ Hush!’ 

We stood close together about the door, as though to shut 
out some spectre of horror that clamoured for entrance. Yet it 
was already within. Its awful breath was on Mrs. Gay’s cheeks 
as she leaned against the door, her eyes closed, her hands clenched. 

‘ It makes it worse,’ she said, in a low, toneless voice, ‘ to inter- 
fere. You mustn’t. I mustn’t. Oh, God, I had to find that out 
years ago. I must—I must pretend not to care. The other way 
feeds it—his cruelty.’ A shudder racked her. ‘Do you know 
what he did the first time he caught Robin touching one of the 
pianos in the warehouse ? He was a little, little boy of four, and 
he whipped him before my eyes for it, whipped him till——’ But 
what agonising memory caught the breath in her throat we never 
knew. ‘It was then,’ she whispered, ‘ that I saw I must always— 
always pretend not to care.’ 

Lattery murmured something about the future—plans for 
Robin’s future. But she looked at him uncomprehendingly. It 
was the present that held her terror. 

Silence lay with the heaviness of a pall about us. The minutes 
fell, like slow drops of blood, into the night. At last there came 
the sound of returning steps, and we scattered, leaving the doorway 

free. 

Gay was clearly in a different mood. He came in flushed, breath- 
ing heavily, smiling a little. There was something indescribably 
loathsome in that change of mood, that access of sleekness ; it sug- 
gested the satiety of one returning glutted from unspeakable orgies. 

‘William!’ Mrs. Gay’s voice escaped again from her control. 
* What have you done—to Robin ? ’ 

He stopped smiling, and faced her. ‘ What is one obliged to do,’ 
he asked, briskly, ‘ with disobedient children? I have flogged 
him.’ 

For a moment I am certain we were all held in the same physical 
bondage—a sensation of actual suffocation. It was Robin’s 
mother who first fought it successfully. 
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‘William!’ she gasped. ‘ William! He was seventeen last 
week.’ 

‘What does that matter? When he disobeys me, he will be 
punished as I think fit. If necessary, as I have told him, the punish- 
ment will be repeated. And, as I have also told him, there will be 
no half-measures now. He leaves school at once, and comes into 
the shop to-morrow morning. Henceforward I will know how he 
spends every hour of his day.’ 

Though there was no light in Mrs. Gay’s eyes, they were still 
capable, I saw of darkening. And the shadow that lay on them now 
was an agony of terror. 

‘You told him that ? You robbed him of all hope, and then 
you—— ?’ 

‘Certainly I did. The sooner he realises that all this musical 
nonsense is at an end, the better.’ 

With a curious, panting sound Mrs. Gay ran to the door. 

‘ Where are you going ? ’ he asked. 

‘To him.’ 

“You can’t. I have locked him in.’ , 

Mrs. Gay turned. ‘ William,’ she said, ‘I must go to him.’ 
Her voice was suddenly very quiet and steady, but it was as though 
in her extremity she had summoned to her aid all the motherhood 
of the world. And before the wind of those myriad, mighty wings, 
the man, though uncomprehending, fell back. 

‘Robin won’t thank you,’ he grumbled, uneasily. ‘He won’t 
want to see anyone yet. I was obliged to punish him very severely, 
and——’ 

‘ Please go first,’ she said. ‘Quickly.’ She turned to Lattery 
and me. ‘ Come, too,’ she breathed, ‘ I—I am afraid.’ 

We followed. The door that Gay unlocked opened on to a 
large bedroom—evidently his and hers. It was empty. I guessed 
that the door opposite led to a dressing-room, in which the boy 
slept. It would be like Gay to deny him even the freedom of the 
night. This second door was ajar, and from a peg on the near side 
of it hung a dressing-gown. That was all that for the moment I 
noticed. Then—simultaneously, I think—we all saw what Mrs. 
Gay was looking at. The white girdle of the dressing-gown had 
been withdrawn, looped round the peg, and the two ends of it 
thrown over the top of the door on to the otherside. And they hung, 
not slackly, but taut and strained beneath a weight. . . . 

It was Lattery who sprang to that door and passed to the 
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other side of it. Gay followed. There was no need for words. We 
knew. Mrs. Gay, I realised, had known downstairs, when she said, 
“I am afraid.’ More than that; she had lived for years with the 
fear that was now irremediable reality. 

Another moment, and the cord dropped, with a sickening 
slackness, on our side of the door. Lattery’s face showed. 

‘ The doctor,’ he said, but only his lips moved; there was no 
sound. 

Mrs. Gay stopped me with a gesture. ‘It is no use,’ she said. 
‘Don’t you understand ? He did it at once, or he would not have 
done it at all. So it is too late.’ 

Gay’s face appeared behind Lattery’s. It was greenly pallid, 
and his eyes were glazed with fear. I felt the stirring of compassion. 
To be a murderer, and yet live—yet be entitled to life ! 

But Mrs. Gay, looking at him with calm, relentless insight, laid 
bare his craven soul. 

‘No, you’re in no danger, William,’ she said. ‘If we could 
hang you by telling, we'd all tell. But we couldn’t; we could 
only shame Robin. And so you're quite safe.’ Her eyes, dull as 
ashes, yet seared him like lightning: I saw him wince. ‘ You'll 
even be able, William, to draft the paragraph for the local paper 
yourself; no one will guess the truth. And you know the sort 
of thing. ‘Mr. Gay, who on Monday evening had occasion to 
reprove his son for idleness——’ 

The steady voice failed ; she gave a gasp. ‘ What was that ? ’ 
she asked, sharply. But there had been no sound. ‘I thought 
—something happened,’ she added, and moved in an uncertain way 
to the door behind which her son lay. Lattery and Gay came into 
the outer room to let her pass. On the threshold she turned and 
faced her husband. And something had happened: she was 
different. 

For an instant I could give the difference no name. Then it 
came, with a sick rush of horror. There was a light in her eyes— 
the light, not of reason. . . . 

And the smile on her lips was triumphant. ‘So you haven't,’ 
she said, ‘ got him—after all—for the shop. . . .’ 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 




















OUR NATIONAL COMPLEXION. 


We still assume that our national complexion is fair. And 
foreigners cherish the same belief. It is traditional. The 
anglaise of a French or Italian novel could only be blonde. 
But at the present time an observant visitor would be led to 
doubt the rule in very few minutes—as applied to the large towns 
at any rate. In poor quarters and in streets where people con- 
gregate for business, he would pass scores and scores of girls 
before meeting one with yellow hair undyed. Black as of Italy 
or Spain is far commoner, even among women unconscious of 
alien blood. A large proportion of the children also have dark 
hair, and experience tells that most of the others will be more 
or less dark at eighteen years old. As for grown men of the 
flaxen type it might well chance that a visitor walked from 
Tottenham Court Road to Regent Street when the crowd was 
thickest and saw not one—for I have had that experience 
After many computations in the last few years I reckon that 
one-third of the persons met in the thoroughfare named, 
excluding those obviously foreign, have black hair or nearly, 
one-half dark brown, one-sixth light brown. The percentage of 
flaxen in adults is a negligible quantity. But the reader may 
compute for himself. 

Oxford Street presents the best field for observation because 
so many classes meet there, workers and idlers, rich and prole- 
tariat, city and suburban. Eastward, in the manufacturing 
quarters, the-’proportion of fair dwindles; westward, among 
people who live in air somewhat wholesome, to whom green 
fields were familiar in childhood, it increases. But nowhere in 
London probably, at this day, could even a private gathering 
of thirty or forty adults be found in which the ratio of the fair 
amounted to one-third; I use the term ‘fair’ in the sense 
officially recognised now—yellow or flaxen hair, grey, green, 
or blue eyes. But a return shows that in Sweden very nearly 
three-quarters of the whole population, rich and poor, townsfolk, 
rustics, and foreigners all together, are fair. The proportion 
here was never so great perhaps; our heavy ‘Celtic fringe’ 
pulled it down. But among families of English blood it may 
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have been one-half when people still living were young. So 
swiftly the change has come. A like process is working every- 
where, if that were any consolation. Realms of Central Europe— 
Baden, Wiirttemberg, Bavaria—now occupied mostly by short- 
headed, dark-haired people, were once the home of pure German 
stocks, long-headed, tall and fair. The old graveyards prove that 
beyond question. At the present time blond conscripts number 
only 81 per cent. of the German army. In Prussia they are 
still 72, but those brunettes are lowering the average. The 
case of Switzerland is worse—25 per cent. Bogdanoff has demon- 
strated that in Central and Southern Russia, ‘ until a period not 
very remote from our own,’ short-headed people—that is, prac- 
tically, a dark race—were a very small minority among the long- 
skulled fair. But the rate of increase when it began was sur- 
prising, and now they predominate. So irresistible is the advance 
of the dark complexion that in the Huxley Memorial Lecture 
of last year Professor Retzius sadly contemplated a time when 
his own countrymen must be overwhelmed—this after recording 
that among 44,900 Swedish recruits examined ten years ago 
78.8 per cent. had yellow or flaxen hair, 21.6 per cent. had 
brown, 2.8 per cent. red, and only 0.8 per cent. black! ‘ The 
prospect is depressing,’ he added, ‘ but the development of things 
in this world is not seldom harsh and unmerciful.’ 

It was the antiquarian evidence which turned Dr. Beddoe’s 
attention to those researches which have gained him world-wide 
renown among students—so many years ago, though he is still 
among us, happily! Spending a holiday in Switzerland, it 
chanced that an ancient graveyard was opened. Weapons and 
other things proved it to be a cemetery of the Allemanni. Going 
to inspect, the young tourist noted the great bones and the long 
skulls of the old warriors; but, looking round, he observed that 
the’ modern people were comparatively small, dark, and short- 
headed. Studying the problem, which had struck no one before 
apparently, Dr. Beddoe found that bones of a tall Germanic 
race—that is, fair—come to light all over Switzerland. Evidently 
the modern inhabitants belong to another stock. But examples 
of this stock—distinguished by short heads, lower stature, and 
less ponderous frame—occur in the graveyards of the big people; 
not buried as equals, however. They were contemporary. 

There is no record of events in Switzerland which would 
account for the disappearance of one race while the other 
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remained. Gradually Dr. Beddoe worked out an explanation 
which is generally accepted now, not for this case alone, but for 
all. The Allemanni took part, as we know, in the break-up of 
the Roman Empire; Ammianus represents them as its most 
active and terrible enemies by far in his time. Multitudes 
perished, few returned. But the smaller, short-headed 
race, perhaps enslaved, stopped at home. Later, genera- 
tion after generation, the tall young men of German 
breed went out seeking novelty and plunder—enlisted, as 
we should say—until, when the war of Freedom had carried 
their renown far and wide, Switzerland became the recruiting 
ground of Europe for four centuries. The Garde Suisse, 
slaughtered at the Tuileries, was not the only regiment in 
French service so late as 1792. But always it was the blond 
Teuton youth who left home, for that is their nature. Of those 
who got back, a small proportion—many were old and disabled— 
left few children or none. But the dark people were not tempted 
by adventure. They tilled their fields, throve and multiplied. 
Here lies the significance of complexion—it is a mark of race 
and a visible token of character. Thus the fact that very nearly 
all the conquering and colonising nations have been fair is 
explained. One exception there is beyond dispute, the Assyrian ; 
but perhaps that is the only one. A reader may exclaim aghast— 
‘The Greeks ? And the Romans? And the Persians?’ But 
the Athenians, of Pelasgic stock, and the Macedonians, were 
certainly fair. Is there a dark-haired figure extant among the 
myriad statuettes surviving, unless a caricature? Every one 
of those lovely girls and boys was fair assuredly, for 
traces of the paint remain. I have made a study of the 
Tanagra figurines, and I remember not one. We have 
a pleasant picture of the Beotian women, by Dicearchus, in the 
last century B.c., when the race might well have deteriorated ; 
but he speaks of ‘ their yellow hair tied in a knot on the crown 
of the head,’ as if that colour were universal. Find a dark hero 
in the Iliad! Women and goddesses were fair, of course. 
Nausicaa of the Odyssey had golden hair. So had Helen. Has 
any sane individual fancied a dark angel or any painter a 
black-haired Virgin? The Romans may well have been 
fair in the early time, when they began their victorious career 
with Sabines and Samnites in the ranks. They were small and 
dark in Cwsar’s day, for he says that the big rufous Germans 
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despised them on that account; but no one has questioned that 
a small dark race will make grand soldiers when induced by any 
means to take up the profession. It is unfortunate that the 
historians of old so very rarely name the complexion of the men 
whose actions they describe. Even Plutarch, who so often 
sketches the appearance of an individual, scarcely ever says 
outright that he was dark or fair. For instance, we are told 
that Sulla’s face was ‘ floury,’ that Alexander had flushes on his 
white skin. A conclusion may be drawn, but it remains a 
guess; in Alexander’s case, however, there is abundant evidence 
that he was very blond. Scarce as blessed was the impulse 
which moved Plutarch to reveal that Julius Cesar was fair and 
Cato red-haired. As for Suetonius, who gives a paragraph at 
least to the personal description of each Cesar, I think I may 
venture to say without reference that his only hint of colour is 
the mention of Nero’s ‘ beautiful chestnut curls.’ 

But if the Romans of old should be counted a dark race, they 
and the Assyrians stand alone against the Persians—while they 
were Aryan and fair—Medes, Greeks, Gauls, Teutons, Siavs, 
Northmen, Dutch, English, as conquering and colonising peoples ; 
for Huns, Arabs, and Turks are not to be reckoned. In Northern 
Africa, as Lady Lugard has shown, the fair Berbers did not cease 
to invade and overcome until they challenged French and then 
English authority. It was Berbers who conquered Spain, though 
the Moors who followed their lead quickly outnumbered them. 
We are expressly told that the Venetians of the early time were 
‘large, fair, and strong—the women famous for their golden 
tresses ’; I quote from Romanin, who refers to the ancient 
chroniclers. It may be suspected that the men who founded the 
rival State, Genoa, were fair also, since that complexion is not 
very unusual even now. Gradually it was swamped by the 
brunette. Astounding is the record of the Gauls whilst their 
huge bodies, tawny locks, and fierce blue eyes terrified the peoples 
of the ancient world. Leaving aside their exploits in Europe, 
research has proved that they were the dreadful Cimmerians who 
swept their way to Asia Minor and gave the Assyrian Empire 
its death-blow. The name of Galatia survives for a testi:nony 
of another invasion as terrible and more lasting. But 
with the Pax Romana came the usual transformation—a 
smaller short-headed race pushed to the front, and Gaulish 
energy ceased to be formidable. I have heard an enthusiast say 
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that Englishmen conquered India while they were fair; they are 
losing it as they darken. In fact, the change of complexion 
denotes a re-conquest of the island. The ‘ Ancient Britons’ 
are coming to their own again. Does this explain the epidemic 
of superstition which began to be noticed twenty or thirty years 
ago, and rages with growing virulence ever since? There is a 
striking passage in De Foe’s story of the Great Plague, which 
describes the irruption of seers and soothsayers into respectable 
quarters of the town when the panic was established. They 
actually advertised their names and pretensions on the house 
doors! De Foe’s amazed disgust makes profitable reading now 
when every fashionable street has its line of sandwich-men 
extolling the supernatural powers of some rogue. 

But some may need an explanation of the terms long-head 
and short-head, so familiar to anthropologists; it can be given, 
for our purpose, in very few words. The shape of the skull is 
the birth-mark of race, which survives when hair and blood and 
features have perished—a priceless test in Europe, where so many 
breeds of men have dwelt together from the first. The sons 
show the father’s type, asarule. There are two grand divisions : 
one called dolichocephalic, long-headed, in which the length of 
the skull exceeds the breadth by a quarter or so; the other 
brachycephalic, short-headed, where the length exceeds the 
breadth by a fifth to an eighth only. While the race is pure this 
distinction remains apparently for ever, as skulls of all ages 
demonstrate. Why from generation to generation children of 
the ancestral stock should be born with heads of a certain mould, 
while the children of neighbours, whose stock in primeval time 
was different, are born with heads of another shape, is a riddle 
beyond even guessing as yet. Doubtless the mother’s anatomy 
is responsible somehow. But that only shifts the question a 
step back. 

The extreme lung-head in Europe, perhaps in the world, is 
characteristic of the Low-German race. To it our forefathers 
belonged, and we still claim the lineage—but with a right con- 
stantly dwindling. Correlative with the long skull—again for 
reasons past understanding—are lofty stature, yellow or flaxen 
hair, and pale eyes, grey or blue. The Swedes come nearest to 
this model. The complexion of 44,900 recruits has been cited, 
but it is convenient to repeat the figures : 73.3 per cent. yellow 
or flaxen of hair; 21.6 per cent. brown; 2.3 per cent. red; 
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0.8 per cent. black. I note an error of 2 per cent. in these figures, 
due to a misprint, doubtless. The eyes of 66.7 per cent. were 
blue or grey, 28.8 per cent. ‘ mixed,’ 4.5 brown. Accepting 
5 feet 7 inches as the minimum of height, in one province 18.3 
per cent. exceeded it, in another 16 per cent. The average for all 
the provinces was 10.7 per cent. above 5 feet 7 inches; but it 
should be noted specially that in every Teutonic district the 
average was much higher. The Lap contingent reduced it for 
the whole country; they are a short-headed race, of low stature 
and dark. Evidently the Swedes are the purest of Teutons 
at this day, unless their kinsmen of Norway might contest 
the claim. Of them I have no information. But in respect 
to colour alone, the people of Schleswig-Holstein stand far 
higher—82 per cent., by Virchow’s careful estimate. And in 
the province of Liineberg, Hanover, the percentage actually 
reaches 83. 

Perhaps we shall have statistics for this country one day. 
The British Association resolved to make the attempt so long 
ago as 1888. Not long since (1910) it issued an excellent series 
of directions for the guidance of those willing to help. Mean- 
while Mr. Tocher, aided by Mr. John Gray, has obtained reports 
of the measurements and complexion of 230,000 school children 
in Scotland—a prodigious task, admirably carried out, on a par 
with Sir John Sinclair’s ‘monumental’ work, the Statistical 
Account of Scotland. The volume brims with interest and signi- 
ficance, but I can only note that the percentage of fair boys, 
over the whole country, was 25.027 to 24.950 dark; of girls, 
27.480 fair to 25.399 dark. The maximum percentage in any 
single district was 86.9, the minimum 19.7. But we rather 
expect a Scotsman to be fair. Perhaps the error is explained in 
my next paragraph. 

Those who have studied the subject incline to think that rest- 
less energy is the special attribute of the fair. They are the 
adventurers, says Professor Retzius. Certainly the record of the 
three Scandinavian nations supports this view. We talk a good 
deal of the ‘ hardy Norseman,’ for those who retain only a vague 
impression of their school lessons recollect the Vikings. But 
perhaps few grasp the extent or the significance of their exploits. 
They think of the Danes in England and the Normans in France, 
forgetful that in the same era these rovers were occupying the 
Shetlands and the Orkneys, attacking Scotland, conquering 
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Ireland, invading Germany, sweeping the coast of Spain, ravaging 
Italy and the Mediterranean Islands, or, for a change, taking a 
spell of service under the Greek Emperor. Thus King Harold 
Hadrada himself won the treasures which he lavished in his 
attempt to conquer England—harrying Belgium for diversion 
on his way home to Norway, and leaving the dragon figure-head 
of his ship on a steeple at Ghent, where it remains to this day. 

But the Swedes, very far the strongest of the three, took no 
part in these doings, or only a small one occasionally by some 
unimportant chief. The nation concentrated its force on Russia 
and the Baltic countries, conquering and in great measure holding 
that enormous territory down to the Black Sea—embarking there, 
plundering the coasts and threatening Constantinople. I think 
that Swedish dynasties held their ground in Russia for several 
hundred years—petty kings in each province. It was Danes 
and Norsemen only, in effect, who turned westward and per- 
formed those astounding achievements. 

Grave writers speculate why their ravages came to such a 
sudden end. But the wonder is that any men of fighting age 
remained alive at home. It is not credible that the three 
kingdoms were more populous than now. But we read of 
expeditions ten, twenty thousand strong—thirty thousand in the 
grand attack on Paris. Allowing for exaggeration, it is clear 
that the Danes must have expended a very large proportion of 
their youth in the English wars alone, and the Norwegians in 
endless enterprises. But such efforts continued for nearly two 
centuries if it be true that Charlemagne saw the beginning. And 
after the warriors came the settlers—a multitude. But all the 
while the three nations were fighting among themselves, with 
constant episodes of civil war in each case. The bloodiest battles 
recorded in the Sagas, with most champions engaged, were fought 
at home. 

In short, the countries must have been depopulated—the 
ravages of the Northmen ceased because there were not enough 
of them left to keep the game alive; I do not mean to dispute 
other reasons assigned, but this is all-sufficient. Then why was 
not the remnant of big blue-eyed Teutons swallowed up like the 
Allemanni of Switzerland by a smaller dark race, if that be a 
general rule? Because there was no such race handy. Laps 
scarcely counted as human beings—they could not encroach. 
There were foreign slaves, but the Teutonic pride of blood and 
41-2 
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colour, not yet extinct among self-respecting Englishmen, was 
a passion then. In the Rigsmal, the mythic legend of the 
Creation, black hair, dusky skin, are the attributes of the thrall, 
contrasted with the ‘ bright hair ’ and ‘ eyes like a young snake’s ’ 
of the freeman. Many allusions in the Sagas show how they 
were hated and despised. Thrupp says that in England the 
Danes made a practice of killing the dark-haired women and 
children, carrying off the fair; I think he gives no authority, 
but assuredly the great scholar did not speak without evidence 
sufficient. Thus the Scandinavian branch of the Low-German 
stem kept itself pure while regaining strength. But the effort 
could hardly have succeeded had an alien race been established 
in the land, as in this country and everywhere else. 

Dr. Lapouge defined the characters of the long-headed stock 
and the short-headed, as revealed by history, with French clear- 
ness of thought and phrase. His estimate is generally accepted 
by those who look into the subject. Above all the long-head is 
a man of action and ideas—an adventurer, as Professor Retzius 
put it—restless, fond of his home but easily tempted to leave 
it, greedy but thoughtless, better qualified to gain than to hold 
property, impatient of regular work or regular things in general, 
kind and good-tempered, but subject to bursts of ferocity. His 
martial qualities need no demonstration. 

In fact the long-headed blond race has been the disrupting 
element in human history. Coming into the world apparently 
long after the others, it represents a later stage of evolution, 
destined to break up and reform the stolid order of things 
established when it grew powerful enough. For the short-headed 
peoples abhor change. Temperate, laborious, economical, sub- 
missive, they are content with little and save upon it. They do 
not willingly move—distrustful by nature, they will endure to 
the utmost before taking a bold step. War has no charm for 
them, though they certainly do not lack courage. Parents, 
children, the ancestral bit of land or the old stocking are fetters 
not to be broken without a painful wrench. Adventure repels 
them. 

In his ‘ Literature of the Kymry’ Mr. Stephens makes a 
passing observation which bears with curious emphasis on this 
point. I have no reason to suppose that he had concerned 
himself with the researches of craniology, but in dealing with 
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the Mabinogion, the great collection of Welsh legends, Mr. 
Stephens says : 

‘The marvellous and moving power [in these stories] is 
seldom, indeed I may say never, personal courage, but invariably 
magic. Nothing could be more remote from Kymric conception 
than knight-errantry. The spirit of adventure has no place in 
our national character ; wherever it appears in our literature we 
shall not greatly err in assigning to it a foreign origin.’ 


The Kymry are short-headed and dark. 

That the Reformation triumphed only among the Teutonic 
peoples is a familiar remark. Various reasons are assigned, for 
if a clever thinker ‘ gives his mind to it’ he can find a reason 
for anything almost. But this estimate of racial character offers 
a full explanation, bearing the test of detail. The countries most 
purely Teutonic are Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; in the first 
two, Catholicism ceased to exist, in the third, less pure compara- 
tively, if almost ceased. On the other hand we havé seen that 
great districts of Central Germany, as Bavaria, though called 
Teutonic, are occupied mostly by short-headed people now; they 
remained Catholic or speedily relapsed. For the Reformation 
was a revolt against authority and convention, a new idea, 
welcome on that account, besides its religious significance, 
to the instinct of the energetic race, repellent to the instinct 
of its quiet steady-going rivals. If carried away for a 
few years, their nature reasserted itself when the opportunity 
came; it did not come to Wales till too late. I believe that in 
the day, very near, when the form of skull, the stature and 
complexion of the leading peoples of Europe are tabulated, it will 
prove that the national creed is ruled thereby. In our own case, 
the proportion of short-heads was not inconsiderable even then, 
no doubt—descendants of the ‘ ancient Britons ’ and of foreigners. 
They formed the minority which remained Catholic. I recall 
an odd little footnote in the second volume of Professor Rhys’ 
‘Celtic Folklore ’ : ‘Has anyone ever considered how few clergy- 
men of the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed. type have been converted 
to the ritualistic movement in the Church of England?’ We 
may wonder whether the principal of Jesus has turned his 
attention to craniology. 

It is evident that the conditions of modern life do not favour 
the adventurous spirit. Its day is past, and its physical type is 
vanishing. Men so endowed still obey their instinct unconsciously, 
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and when, at length, we get the statistics, doubtless they will 
prove that the percentage of fair in our army is very much higher 
than the average of the nation. The reader may observe for 
himself how rare is a dark policeman—but here the cognate 
quality of height has its influence, for the fair, as a class, are the 
tall. But Huxley recognised a tall dark strain among the short- 
headed inhabitants of England. The evidence of figures is 
always wanting in this country, unfortunately. 

For the vast majority of young Englishmen there is no longer 
a reasonable prospect of advancement in this country. They 
should get out of it. And the fair do if they can; the dark stay 
at home, enduring, and raise children who will find the struggle 
for comfort ever more hopeless. I am told that in Australia and 
New Zealand the proportion of fair, excluding Italians and aliens, 
is enormous by our standard. 

But the conditions are positively injurious. 


‘For my own part [said Professor Retzius, in his Huxley 
Memorial lecture] for a long time I have been growing more and 
more afraid that the racial characteristics of the long-headed are 
not suitable to the development of civilisation in the form we see. 
The Northern race cannot properly adapt itself to the demands 
of industrialism. It desires a freer, less constrained life, it lacks 
the endurance necessary for a uniform kind of labour, it has not 
the patience to stand chained to machinery day after day, year 
in year out, and to work like the machine itself. It requires 
high wages for a moderate amount of work, and short hours that 
it may have time to indulge in pleasure and enjoyment ’— 


sport we should say in England. The others, patient by 
nature, adapt themselves to monotonous and uninteresting labour 
without difficulty. They are content with sedentary diversions, 
liking to sit and be amused rather than to jump about and amuse 
themselves. It is less expensive also. Everyone has remarked 
the enormous crowds of ‘ oafs in flannel ’ who spend a happy day 
looking on whilst a few individuals play a match. Those who 
think it a portent are not wrong—it marks the prodigious advance 
of the dark short-headed folk, and the proportionate decline of 
the fair, under the rule of Industrialism and Plutocracy, vilest of 
all possible masters. 

It comes to this: the small dark races are better fitted for 
‘ money-grubbing,’ which is the aim and object of our civilisation. 
The dark-skinned foreigner has learned that and swarms in to 
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the harvest, assured of employment, though he cannot speak 
English. The national type grows scarcer accordingly in the 
streets—in the fields also, no doubt, presently. But the growing 
predominance of alien types is not due to this cause alone. I 
think Dr. Beddoe suggested, many years ago, that town-life might 
probably be obnoxious to persons of the fair complexion. Of 
children, at a later date, he spoke with some confidence : ‘In my 
experience as a physician it has appeared that on the whole 
dark-complexioned children show more tenacity of life than fair 
under some of the unfavourable conditions of town-life.’ That 
remark is confirmed now by the observations of Dr. Shrubsall, 
a summary of which is published in the ‘St. Bartholomew 
Hospital Reports,’ vol. xxxix. This gentleman is the leading 
authority in England on a subject which commands more and 
more attention all over Europe—for, as I have pointed out, the 
blond complexion is vanishing everywhere, though the rate in 
this country is the most startling. 

Dr. Shrubsall calls for more statistics, declining to speak 
positively on the number he has been able to collect at the date. 
With a contribution from Dr. Jones, of the North-Eastern 
Hospital for Children, rather more than a thousand cases had 
been noted. Jewish children and all of foreign birth were 
carefully excluded. The thousand sufferers ‘showed a marked 
predominance not only of blonde traits, but also of the pure 
blonde type, indicating a greater amount of disease.’ So far, 
therefore, it is proved that fair children suffer more than dark 
in the slums of the East End. It is the result one would expect. 
‘Where the conditions are more favourable, as in large model 
dwellings with plenty of open space round, the blondes seem 
nearly to hold their own ’—quite, in Kensington, Mayfair and 
Belgravia. 

Dr. Shrubsall writes to me: 

«July 3, 1910. 


‘ T have collected, and have had sent to me, a good deal more 
material confirmatory of my previous results, but I have pub- 
lished nothing, save incidentally, upon the subject. The tuber- 
culous results are amply confirmed. . . . It takes many years 
to collect enough material for a fresh paper.’ 


But among those incidental remarks I find a broad statement : 
‘The death-rate accounts for the diminution of the numbers of 
the fair in towns, and the increased incidence of illness might 
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account for the falling off in physique—though this is less likely 
to be accepted.’ One recalls the observation of Tacitus—that a 
German family loved to dwell apart, here and there, as a wood, 
a meadow, a spring attracted it. Ammianus says they would 
not live in a town after they stormed it: Instinct taught them 
perhaps. Fresh air is a necessary of life for the fair; children 
sicken and die under conditions where the dark, the lower 
organisation, survive. 

Dr. Shrubsall’s specifications of disease, and the percentages 
of each complexion, are interesting, but I have no space. It may 
be mentioned, however, that victims of consumption are twice 
as many among the black and dark-haired as among the light— 
a fact almost shocking to popular fancy; the numbers at St. 
Bartholomew’s were 125 to 60, at the City Hospital 13 to 4, at 
Brompton Hospital 43 to 21. Upon the other hand acute 
rheumatism attacks the fair specially. Lunacy and melancholia 
appear to be more common among the dark; but violent mania 
among the others. 

Dr. Mason, of New York, calculated, on such facts and figures 
as I have cited, but with a purview far larger, that the fair com- 
plexion will have passed away utterly in about six hundred years. 
He assumed that the Industrial form of civilisation will continue. 
I believe it cannot. But the revolution is far off. When it 
comes, the fair, the men—and women—of action, will be terribly 
missed. 


FREDERICK BoyLe. 




















FARMER JEREMY AND HIS WAYS. 
BY L. P. JACKS. 


Mr. JEREMY’s system for the regulation of human life was summed 
up in the maxim ‘ Put your back into it,’ and a lifetime of 
practising what he preached had endowed that part, or aspect, 
of his person with an astonishing vitality and developed it to an 
enormous size. Not without reason did our yeomanry sergeant 
exhibit his stock joke by informing Jeremy on parade that if only 
his head had been set the other way he would have had the finest 
chest in the British Army. But the full significance of Jeremy’s 
back was not to be perceived by one who looked upon it from the 
drill-sergeant’s point of view. It was not only the broadest, but 
the most expressive organ of the farmer’s body, and a poet’s eye 
was needed to interpret the meaning it conveyed. For myself, 
I should never have suspected that it meant anything more than 
great physical strength employed in a strenuous life, had not a 
poetical friend of mine taken the matter up and enlightened me. 
My friend and I were crossing a field by the footpath, and Jeremy, 
walking rapidly in the same direction, was a few yards ahead. 

‘There goes a man,’ I whispered, ‘ who is worth your study. 
You could write a poem about him. He’s one of the few remaining 
specimens of a type that is becoming extinct. He represents 
agriculture as it was before the advent of science and Radical 
legislation. He is the most honest and prosperous farmer in the 
county : a man, moreover, who has endured many sorrows and 
conquered them. Let us overtake him, for 1 should like you to see 
him face to face.’ 

‘Not so,’ said my friend. ‘The man’s history, as you have 
told it, and much more beside, is written on his back. Let us 
remain, therefore, as we are, and study him where such men can 
best be studied,—from the rear. His back, I perceive, especially 
the upper portion of it, is the principal organ of his intelligence. 
Observe, he is thinking with his back even now-—-he hitched his 
trousers up a moment ago. His thoughts are pleasant—you can 
see it in the rhythmical movement of the muscles under his coat. 
He has some great design on hand and is sure he can carry it through 
—see how his shoulders, as he swings along, seem to be tumbling 
forward over his chest. He has had great sorrows—the droop in 
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the cervical vertebre confirms it; he has conquered them—hence 
that forward plunge into his task. He understands his business, 
of course ; for the back is the organ by which all business is under- 
stood. He is honest; he is temperate; he has never broken 
the seventh commandment. You can read his innocence in the 
back of his head—I wish mine were like his.’ And my poetical 
friend turned round and showed me his villainous cerebellum. 

Thus enlightened, I began a closer study of the farmer’s habits. 
I saw a new significance in an odd trick he had of suddenly swinging 
round on his heels at the interesting points of conversation and 
delivering his remarks, and sometimes shaking his fist, with his 
back to the interlocutor. I say his back ; but, functionally con- 
sidered, it was not so ; since at those moments the functions of the 
two sides of his body were interchanged, the organ of expression 
being the side now towards you, with every smile and frown 
accurately registered in the creases of the coat as they followed 
the movement of the muscles beneath. So, too, when Jeremy 
laughed. No doubt his face, while laughing, was expressive 
enough, but you couldn’t see it, since it was turned the other way. 
What you did see was the farmer’s coat a tergo, twitching up and 
down as though pulled by a cord and then suddenly released like 
a Venetian blind ; and this was quite enough to ensure your hearty 
participation in the merriment. 

I also managed to take several interesting photographs from 
the rear; and (may the Saints forgive him!) a young gentleman 
of my acquaintance once attempted to snapshot the hinder parts 
of Jeremy while in church. Unfortunately the light was bad, and 
the negative proved a failure. Otherwise my poetical friend, 
for whom I intended the photograph, would certainly have found 
in it material for a new poem. Be it recorded that Jeremy, when 
engaged in devotion, did not kneel, but stretched his body forward 
from the seat to the book-rest, presenting his back to the heavens 
and his face to the inner regions of the earth; and, as his body 
was very long and the pew very wide, the back formed a solid and 
substantial bridge over which you might have trundled a wheel- 
barrow laden with turnips. No photograph, indeed, save one of the 
kinematograph order, the apparatus for which was too large to 
lie concealed beneath the young gentleman’s waistcoat, would have 
reproduced the creepings, ripplings, and dimplings of the farmer’s 
coat. These gave animation to the picture; but even without 
them the mere contour of the mass, thrust upwards as it was like 
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the back of a diving whale, was a spectacle of vigour and con- 
centrated purpose of which my poetical friend would not have lost 
the significance. 

Jeremy was the oldest of the Duke’s tenantry, and the land he 
farmed, which was of high quality throughout, had been held by 
his father, his grandfather, his great-grandfather, and by ancestors 
of yet remoter date. If there is any calling in which heredity is 
of importance to success it is surely the farmer’s, and Jeremy was 
fully conscious that he ‘ had it in the blood,’ and recognised the debt 
he owed to his fathers before him. People are wont to criticise the 
old-fashioned farmer as a stiff and unadaptable person, but what 
struck me about Jeremy, who was old-fashioned enough, was the 
adaptiveness and flexibility of his mind in dealing with the ever- 
varying conditions the farmer has to face. He had an extraordinary 
instinct for doing the right thing at the right time, and handled 
his land as though it were a living thing, with a kind of unconscious 
tact which seemed to me the exact opposite to that blind and 
mechanical following of habit which so often, but so mistakenly, 
is said to be the standing fault of his class. Obstinate and incre- 
dulous as he seemed to the new teachings of veterinary or agri- 
cultural science, I yet noticed that Jeremy managed to absorb 
enough of these things to produce the results he desired; and 
though he never absorbed as much of them as the experts required, 
his crops were always larger and his stock healthier than those of 
his neighbours whose farming was strictly according to the modern 
card. 

I have read one or two books on the nature of soils, and it is 
not without significance to me that the little, the very little, useful 
knowledge I have of these things was derived, not from the books, 
but from Mr. Jeremy. There was a bit of ground in my garden 
where I could make nothing grow, and I hunted in vain through all 
gardening books I could find for a remedy, and even went the 
length of consulting some of the gifted authors, two of whom were 
ladies. I sent them specimens of the soil for examination ; they 
teased them with formule and tormented them with acids; they 
boiled them in retorts and pickled them in glass tubes ; they sent 
me the names of marauding bacteria whose lodgings they had 
discovered in that bit of earth ; and I, following their instructions, 
dosed the land with atrocious chemicals, until the earthworms 
sickened and the very snails forsook the tainted spot. Stili nothing 
would grow. 
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Then came Mr. Jeremy. He picked up a handful of the soil ; 
gazed at it as a lapidary gazes at diamonds ; smelt it ; felt it tenderly 
with his forefinger; spat upon it; rubbed the mixture on his breeches; 
inspected the result, first on his breeches and then on his hand,— 
and now my barren patch is blossoming like the garden of the Lord. 
The others had advised me to try I know not what—nitrates of 
this and phosphates of that, sulphates of the other and carbonates 
of something else. Mr. Jeremy said, ‘Chuck a cartload o’ fine 
sand on her and then rip her up.’ 

Agricultural experts who visited our parish, though forced to 
admire the excellence of Jeremy’s farming, were wont to criticise 
him for being ‘ too slow.’ Now there, I think, they were distinctly 
wrong. I have nothing to say against Agricultural Science : I wish 
there was more of it; but if it has a weakness it lies in a certain 
tendency to be ‘ quick ’ precisely at those points where Jeremy was 
triumphantly ‘slow.’ His slowness was nothing more than the 
instinctive timing of his action to the movements of Nature, who is 
also ‘slow’ in relation to yet higher Powers. You would often 
think that he was dawdling ; but if you looked into the matter 
you were sure to find that just then Nature was dawdling too, and 
that Jeremy was beating her at a waiting game. So, too, if you 
watched a python creeping from branch to branch or lying coiled in 
a glass case you would judge it to be the slowest of beasts, but not 
if you saw it springing on its prey. There was much of the wisdom 
of the serpent in Mr. Jeremy, as there must be in every man who 
earns his living by battle with the natural order of the world. ‘I 
wakes regularly at five o’clock,’ he said. ‘ But I never gets up till 
a quarter past. What do I think about in that quarter of an hour ? 
Why, I spends it in cutting out.’ By ‘cutting out’ he meant the 
process of mentally arranging the day’s work for himself and for. 
every man on the farm. The python on the branch, I imagine, is 
often engaged in ‘cutting out.’ ‘In farming,’ he added, for he 
was giving a lesson, ‘ you ought to cut out fresh every day, and not 
every week, as some farmers do—though I’ve knowed them as 
never cut out at all. And cutting out’sa thing youcan never learn 
in books and colleges. It comes by experience—and a light hand. 
Sometimes you must cut out rough, and sometimes you must cut out 
fine—mostly according to the weather and the time o’ year—and 
always leave a bit somewhere as isn’t cut out at all. And when you’ve 
done the cutting out take a look out o’ the window and tap your 
glass. Do it the minute you jumps out o’ bed. And if there’s been 
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a change in the wind during the night, cut out again while you’re 
pulling your breeches on and tear up what you’ve cut out already, 
And don’t give no orders to anybody till you’ve had your breakfast 
—leastways a cup o’ tea; it clears a man’s head and lets you see if 
you’ve been making any mistakes. I’ve often cut out six or seven 
times between waking and giving the day’s orders—what with the 
tricks of the weather and my head not being as clear, as it ought 
to have been.’ And I wondered how often Napoleon had done the 
same thing. 

Indeed, if I may venture on a quite innocent paradox, there 
is a kind of slowness which takes the form of rapidity in reducing 
one’s pace. Such slowness is nothing but inverted speed, and is 
highly effective in farming, in war, and in many other things. And 
of Mr. Jeremy we may say that whereas, on the one hand, he was 
extremely slow in the acquisition of new knowledge, on the other 
he was equally quick to check himself in the application of such 
knowledge as he possessed already. This gave him, in the eyes of 
superficial observers, the appearance of being ‘slow.’ At the same 
time it enabled him to make a better thing out of farming than 
any of his neighbours, some of whom had been trained in Agricultural 
Colleges. 

Undoubtedly it was due to Jeremy’s influence that I came to 
appreciate this side of the matter. He also taught me to regard 
the tenant farmer as superior to all other varieties of his class. 
I know it is wrong-headed, generalising from a particular case 
and all that, but I would rather be wrong-headed with Jeremy, 
who took a back-view of everything, than right-headed with some 
forward spirits who treat the land as a corpus vile for political 
experiments. And what logical mind could resist arguments like 
the following, back-views though they be ? 

‘It takes two, sir,’ said Jeremy, ‘for to handle the land. A 
nobleman to own it, and a farmer to cultivate it. There’s nothing 
that gives you confidence like having a real gentleman behind 
you—and the Dook’s a real gentleman if ever there was one. And 
you want confidence in farming—and that’s what these ’ere Radicals 
don’t see. I don’t want none o’ their safeguards! Give me the 
Dook—he’s safeguard enough for me! These little landlords 
are the men they ought to shoot at, not the big’uns. Now isn’t it a 
wonderful thing that my family and the Dook’s has kept step with 
one another for a matter of two hundred years? Eight Dooks in 
that time and eight Jeremys—one Jeremy to each Dook ! 
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‘No, sir,’ he continued, ‘it don’t pay to own the land you farm ; 
and don’t you believe them as tells you it does. Leastways it 
pays a sight better to farm under a good landlord. Them as can’t 
make farming pay under a landlord can’t make it pay at all. Now 
look at me and then look at Charley Shott. Me and Charley started 
the same year, him with 400 acres of his own, and me with 380 
acres under the Dook, rented all round at twenty-eight shillings 
an acre. And where are we both now after thirty years? Why, 
if Charley’s land, and all he’s made on it, and all he’s put into 
it, were set at auction tomorrow I could buy him up twice over! 
And me paying over five hundred pounds a year rent for thirty 
years, and him not paying a penny. How does that come about ? 
Well, you’re nota farmer and you wouldn’t understand if I told 
you. But I'll tell you one thing as perhaps you can understand. 
It hurts the land to break it up. And it hurts the land still more 
to sell it. Now I dare say you never heard of that before.’ 

I confessed that I had not. 

‘Well, it’s a fact. When you break land up it won’t keep. 
It goes rotten like apples: first a bit goes rotten here and then a 
bit there ; and the rottenness spreads and runs together. And as to 
selling, I tell you there’s something in the land as knows when you’re 
goin’ to sell it, and loses heart. I’ve seen the same thing in ’osses. 
It takes the land longer to get used to a new master than it does a 
’oss ; and there’s some land as never will. 

“No, sir, I say again, if you want to make farming pay, take 
@ farm on a big estate, one that’s never been broke up and ’s never 
likely to be-—one that’s been in thesame hands for hundredso’ years, 
one that’s never been shaken up and messed with and slopped all 
over with lawyer’s ink, and made sour with lawyer’s lies. Never 
mind if the rent’s a bit stiffish. Rent never bothered me.’ 

I ventured to dissent from these opinions, for I had given 
lectures on political economy, and I knew of at least four different 
theories of rent all at variance with Jeremy’s—and with one another. 
Perhaps I should have succeeded better had I known of only one. 
But, knowing of four, I may have become a little confused in my 
attempts to confute Farmer Jeremy. Not that this made very 
much difference. On all questions relating to the nature of land 
and its uses Jeremy was a mystic, and orthodox political economy 
was as futile to his mind as it was to Mr. Ruskin’s. Every position 
I took up was immediately stormed by the rejoinder, ‘ Ah, well, 
you're not a farmer and you don’t understand.’ I could not help 
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remembering that I had often been overthrown in more abstruse 
arguments by the same sort of answer. I might, indeed, have coun- 
tered by saying, ‘ Ah, well, Mr. Jeremy, you’re not an economist 
and you don’t understand.’ But it occurred to me that the reply 
would be feeble. 

‘T tell you,’ he went on, ‘ that good land likes to be high-rented. 
It sort o’ keeps itin humour. Land likes to be owned by a gentle- 
man and keeps its heart up accordin’, Whenever the rent o’ 
land goes down the quality goes down too. I’ve noticed it again 
and again.’ 

I said something to the effect that this last statement was 
an inversion of cause and effect, but the remark made not the 
faintest impression on Mr. Jeremy, who merely brushed away a 
fly that had settled on his nose, and continued : 

‘TI never spoke to the Dook but once. I met him one morning 
riding to hounds with Lady Sibyl and Lady Agatha. As soon as 
he sees me he trots his horse up to where I was standing and holds 
out his hand. “ Jeremy,” says he, “I want to shake hands with 
you. You’re a splendid specimen of the British farmer.” ‘“ Thank 
you, your Grace,” I says, “and you’re a splendid specimen of the 
British Dook ”—for I was never afraid of speaking my mind to 
anyone. At this his Grace bursts out laughin’ and so did Lady 
Sibyl and Lady Agatha too. ‘Let me introduce you to my two 
daughters,” says he. So he introduces me, and I can tell you I 
stood up to ’em like a man, though I did keep my hat in my hand 
all the time. “ Well, Jeremy,” says he, “ you’ve got your farm in 
tip-top condition ” ; and then he begins talking about putting up 
some new buildings, as me and the agent had been talking over 
before. “ We'll put ’em up next Spring,” says his Grace, “ and 
remember, Jeremy, that in all that concerns the development of 
this farm you have me behind you.” “I’ve never forgotten it, 
your Grace,” I says, “and I never shall. And I’m not the only one 
who remembers it. The land remembers it too, your Grace,” I 
says. “I hope it does, Jeremy,” says he, “for I love it.” And 
I never see a young lady look prettier than Lady Agatha did 
when she heard her father say them words.’ 

Thad heard this story so often from Farmer Jeremy—and always 
with the same reference to Lady Agatha at the end—that I was 
familiar with every word. He was growing old and I believe that 
in the course of the year he managed to tell the story a hundred 
times over. ‘I was coming home from market last Saturday,’ 
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said he, ‘ and a lot of other farmers was in the same compartment 
with me. We begins talkin’ about the Dook and I happened to tell 
’em about that time when I met his Grace with Lady Sibyl and 
Lady Agatha. There was a chap sitting in one corner as didn’t 
belong to our lot, and as soon as he hears the Dook’s name mentioned 
he drops his paper and begins listening. Well, I never see such a 
rage anywhere as that man got into when I told ’em how I kept 
my hat in my hand while talking to the ladies. Regular insultin’ 
is what he was; and I can tell you I never came nearer giving a 
man one in the eye than I did him. I believe I’d ha’ done it if 
there’d been room in the carriage for him to put up his hands and 
make a square fight of it. I don’t say as he weren’t a plucky chap 
too ; for there wasn’t a man in the carriage as couldn’t ha’ knocked 
his head off with the flat of his hand, if he’d had a mind to. “ Look 
here, you fellers,” he says, ‘‘ you’re a lot o’ blasted idiots—that’s 
what you are. It’s because of the besotted ignorance of men like 
you that England has the worst land-system in the world. Slaverin’ 
and grovellin’ before a lot o’ rotten Dooks—why you ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves! I'll bet that Dook o’ yours and his two 
painted gals was mounted on fine horses and dressed up to the 
nines.” ‘‘ Of course they was,” I says, “and so they ought to be.” 
‘“‘ Well,” says he, ‘‘ who paid for the horses and the clothes—and 
the paint?” “Here,” I says, jumping up from my seat, “ you 
drop the paint, or I’ll pitch you out o’ that winder.” “Well 
then,” says he, “‘ who paid for the horses and the clothes?” “TI 
neither know nor care,” says I ; ‘so long as they was paid for it’s 
no business of mine or yourn who paid for ’em.” ‘“ You paid for 
’em, you fool,” says he. “Oh, indeed,” saysI. ‘ And now, young 
man, perhaps you'll allow me to give you a word of advice.” 
“ Fire away,” says he. “Well” I says, “the next time your 
missus has a washin’ day, you just wait till she’s made the 
copper ’ot, and then jump into it, and boil yourself! ” ’ 

The ‘chap’ in the railway-carriage was by no means the only 
p-rson to whom Mr. Jeremy addressed this drastic advice. It 
was his usual mode of clinching an argument when his instincts 
supported a conclusion to which his intelligence could not find the 
way. This method of arriving at truth was especially useful 
in regard to politics and theology, in both of which Mr. Jeremy 
took a lively, or even violent, interest. Needless tosay, his political 
aversions were of the strongest, and Mr. Lloyd George was the 
statesman who had to bear the hottest flame of Jeremy’s wrath. 
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More than once I have seen him fling his weekly paper on the floor 
with the words, ‘ I wish this ’ere Lloyd George would jump into the 
copper and boil hisself’; and on my remarking that I thought 
this a rather inhuman suggestion, he wou!d wave his arm round 
the room, in a manner to indicate the entire Liberal Party, and say, 
‘I wish the whole lot on ’em would jump into coppers and boil 
theirselves.’ As to theology, I seldom dared to address a hint of 
my heresies to Mr. Jeremy. But, on my once saying to another 
person, in his presence, something to the effect that I did not believe 
in eternal damnation, he quickly crossed over to where I was sitting, 
and, giving me a rather ugly dig with his powerful forefinger, said, 
“Look here! You just jump into the copper and boil yourself.’ 
A wise stupidity was the keynote of Mr. Jeremy’s life. 

Mr. Jeremy was a regular church-goer. The Church, in his eyes, 
was part of the established order of Nature, on due observance of 
which the farmer’s welfare depends, and merely extended into 
the next world those desirable results which sound instincts, 
punctuality, and ‘ putting your back into it’ produced in this. On 
weekdays Mr. Jeremy farmed the broad acres of the ‘ Dook’; 
on Sundays he farmed Palestine, and occasionally drove a straight 
furrow clean across the back of the Universe. To both operations 
he applied the same methods, the same instincts, the same ideas. 
I confess that I have often smiled, with the air of a superior person, 
when listening to a highly trained cathedral choir proclaiming, to 
the strains of great music, that ‘ Moab was their washpot ’ ; but when 
Mr. Jeremy repeated the words in the village church I felt that 
he spoke the truth, and I went away with a clearer conception of 
Moab than I have ever gained from the works of Kuenen or Cheyne. 
On the lips of Lady Agatha, or Lady Sibyl, who sat in the opposite 
pew, the words certainly seemed a trifle forced ; but in the mouth 
of Mr. Jeremy they came from the heart. Again, I am morally 
certain that, if Jeremy had lived in the neighbourhood of Edom, 
he would have ‘ cast out his shoe’ upon that country, aiming the 
missile pretty accurately at the head of any rascally Edomite who 
happened to be prowling about with a rabbit-snare in his pocket. 
So, too, when he shouted ‘ Manasseh is mine ’—he always shouted 
the Psalms—I was sure that Manasseh really was his, in a tenant- 
farmer way of speaking, and that next Thursday he would begin 
to rip up Manasseh with his great steam plough, and reap in due 
course a crop of forty bushels to the acre—paying the Dook a high 
rent for the privilege. Nor was Jeremy making any idle boast 
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when he thundered out his further intentions, which were ‘ to 
divide Sichem,’ ‘to mete out the valley of Succoth,’ and ‘to triumph’ 
over Philistia. All this was Pragmatism of the purest water ; 
you were sure he would keep his promise to the letter ; you were 
glad for Sichem and Succoth, which were to be ‘divided’ and 
“meted out,’ though perhaps a little sorry for the Philistines, who 
were to be ‘ triumphed over,’ that a man like Jeremy should have 
undertaken the business ; but you recognised that no better man 
for the job could be found anywhere than he. To be sure Mr. 
Jeremy, although he would have gladly boiled the whole Liberal 
Party in coppers, was much too tender-hearted to wish that any- 
body’s little ones should be dashed against the stones; but I 
believe that in his innermost thought he launched the words against 
‘ them tarnation sparrers ’ and ‘ that plague o’ rats.’ On the whole 
no one who listened to Mr. Jeremy’s repetition of these Psalms 
could doubt their entire appropriateness as a religious exercise for 
men such as he, or refrain from hoping that they would never 
be expunged from the Book of Common Prayer until the last 
British farmer had gone to church for the last time. 
So, too, with the Creeds. I believed every one of them as recited 
by Mr. Jeremy, and I found the Athanasian the most convincing 
of them all. The Sundays set down for the use of that Creed—and 
its use was never omitted in our parish—were the most serious 
Sundays of the year to Mr. Jeremy, and the vigour of his voice and 
his attitude, and the fervour of his participation, made a spectacle 
to beremembered. I wish William James might have seen it before 
he wrote his ‘ Varieties of Religious Experience’; it would have 
given him a new chapter. At the very first words, Jeremy joined 
in like a trained sprinter starting for a race, and, though the clergy- 
man rattled through the clause at break-neck speed, the farmer 
headed him by a word or two from the very first, gradually in- 
creasing his lead as the race proceeded until, towards the end, he was 
a full sentence to the good. It was evident that, to Jeremy’s mind, 
and perhaps to the clergyman’s also, a subtle relation existed between 
the truth of the creed and the speed with which it could be rendered. 
Long before the end was in sight, and while Jeremy was still battling 
with various ‘ incomprehensibles,’ the rest of the competitors had 
retired from sheer exhaustion ; the children were munching sweets ; 
the lads and lasses were ogling one another at the back of the 
church ; Mrs. Jeremy was staring in front of her, wondering, perhaps, 
if the careless Susan would remember that onion sauce always went 
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with a leg of mutton on Sundays, while Lady Agatha and Lady 
Sibyl—I grieve to record this, but my historical conscience compels 
me—sat down. As to those of us who remained attentive to what 
was going on, our confidence in Catholic truth gradually took the 
form of a certainty that the farmer would come in first and 
the clergyman be nowhere. So it always proved. Standing in the 
pew behind that of Jeremy, I could see the muscles of his mighty 
back working up and down beneath the broadcloth of his Sunday 
coat, and as I looked from him to the amiable gentleman from Pusey 
House, who was running against him in the chancel, I could not help 
reflecting how ridiculous, nay, how unsportsmanlike, it was to allow 
two men so ill-matched to compete for the same event. This, no 
doubt, was the first symptom that, in spite of the standing attitude, 
I was going to sleep. But, before it could happen, I was suddenly 
brought to my senses by the fortissimo e prestissimo of Jeremy’s 
conclusion. ‘He cannot be saved,’ he roared out, banging his 
Prayer-book down on the book-rest, with a defiant look around 
him, as though the whole Liberal Party were in church. ‘ He 
cannot be saved,’ —and visions of all sorts of people boiling in 
coppers filled the mental eye. 

Jeremy, for a farmer, was the most outrageous optimist I have 
ever met. He never grumbled, save at politicians, and the worst 
weather could hardly disconcert him. ‘ You can always turn a 
bit o’ bad weather to good account—if you put your back into it. 
Yes, it’s been a wet season, no doubt, but not what I should call a 
bad season. It’s true we’ve made but little hay, and that not good ; 
but the meadows isn’t dried up as they was last year and there’ll 
be feed for the stock in the open most of the winter. I bought fifty 
new head o’ stock last Wednesday—bought ’em cheap off a man as 
got frightened—and they’ll be well fattened by Christmas.’ Serious 
set-backs, of course, often occurred ; but Jeremy, unlike most of 
his kind, was not the man to talk about them. ‘ What I believe 
in,’ he said, ‘is not only keeping your own heart up, but helping 
your neighbours to keep up theirs. I’ve no patience with all this 
ere grumbling and growling. Of course, a person has a lot to put 
up with in farming ; but it doesn’t do a person no good to be always 
thinking about that. Pleasant thoughts goes a long way in making 
money. And I tell you there’s money to be made in farming, let 
folks say what they will. What farmers want is not for Parliament 
to help ’em, but for Parliament to leave ’em alone. That’s why I 
can’t stand this ’ere Liberal Government. Why can’t they stop 
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messing wi’ things—messing wi’ the land, messing wi’ the land- 
lords, messing wi’ the tenants, messing wi’ the farm-labourers ? 
Why can’t they leave it all alone and stick to what they understand, 
if there’s anything they do understand, which I doubt? No, sir; 
I don’t want their laws, good or bad. Give me the custom of the 
county, and a good bench o’ magistrates, and a cheerful disposition, 
and a farmyard full o’ muck—and I’ve got all I want to make 
farming pay—always provided you put your back into it.’ 

But during the long-continued rain of last summer I could not 
help observing that Jeremy, in spite of his fidelity to these principles, 
was making an effort to keep up his heart. Not only was his hay 
ruined, but the finest crop of wheat he had ever raised was sprouting 
intheear. There was sickness among the sheep and the pigs; and 
the standing crop in his great orchard was sold to a middle-man for 
a quarter the usual price. But Jeremy made nocomplaint. Only, 
meeting the clergyman one day in the road, he said, ‘ Parson, it’s 
high time you put up the prayer for fine weather.’ Jeremy had 
a firm belief in the power of prayer, and especially of this one. 

On the first occasion when this prayer was used in the village 
church, I was present, in my usual place, behind Jeremy. As the 
prayer proceeded, it was evident that the farmer was putting his 
back into it. I could see the movement of the deltoid muscles, 
and I watched a great crease form itself in the lower portion of his 
coat and gradually creep upwards until it formed a straight line 
from one shoulder blade to the other. When the prayer concluded 
Jeremy said, ‘Amen and Amen!’ with the utmost fervour; and 
the crease in his coat slowly disappeared. I am afraid I was more 
occupied in watching this crease than in recalling the lesson that 
was taught to us sinners when it pleased Jehovah to ‘ drown all the 
world except eight persons.’ 

During the next ten days the rain fell with increasing volume 
and fury ; the very ditches were in flood ; the roads were water- 
courses, and much damage was done on Jeremy’s farm. Meeting 
him at this time I said in the course of conversation, perhaps 
foolishly, ‘Mr. Jeremy, the prayer for fine weather seems to have 
done us very little good.’ For a moment he looked at me rather 
angrily, as though suspecting that some lukewarmness on my part 
had deprived the prayer of its due effect. Then he checked himself 

and seemed to reflect. ‘No,’ he said at length, ‘it’s done us 
no good at all. But what else can you expect, with all them gigglin’ 
wenches at the back of the church ?’ 
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For three miserable weeks the heavens were deaf to our en- 
treaties, and matters began to look pretty black. A change for 
the better was confidently expected with the new moon ; and though 
I have never been able to discover the origin of this superstition, 
nor a reason for it, I found myself as expectant as any of my 
neighbours—like that other great philosopher, who didn’t believe 
in ghosts, but was desperately afraid of them. However, the new 
moon brought no relief to our sorry plight, and the superstition 
lives on in our parish, unimpaired. 

It must have been some four or five days before the change 
came in the weather, as it did at last, that I took advantage 
of a bright interval in the evening to walk across the summit of 
the hill which shades my house from the setting sun. I pushed 
on into the upland until the dusk had fallen and found myself at 
last in a deserted quarry—a long familiar spot. 

I lingered in the quarry, pondering my memories, until the great 
rain-clouds, creeping up from different points of the horizon, had 
met in the zenith and every star had disappeared. A sullen rain 
began to fall, and black darkness was over the hill. 

I turned homewards, reflecting that it might not be easy to find 
my way by the sheep-tracks on so dark a night. I remembered 
that on the summit of the hill, some two miles from where I was, 
there stood an isolated barn, surrounded by sheds for the shelter 
of cattle. From this point the way down into the village could 
hardly be missed, and thither accordingly I turned my steps. With 
some difficulty I found the barn; for the ways were wet and 
in some places impassable, and the night, as I have said, was very 
dark. 

On nearing the barn I was astonished to notice a gleam of light 
issuing from the half-closed door. I approached, and as I did so 
I was yet more astonished and a little scared to hear the loud and 
lamentable tones of a human voice. I listened and at once recog- 
nised the voice as Jeremy’s, though I could not hear what he was 
saying nor explain to myself the preternatural solemnity of the tone. 
It was not a cry of pain, nor that of a man in need of human help. 
I drew yet nearer and it became plain to me that Jeremy was 
praying. 

Curiosity tempted me on; I crept up to the barn and looked in 
through the partly opened door. This is what I saw. Kneeling 
on the floor towards the further side of the barn, with a lighted 
stable-lantern suspended over his head, was Jeremy. His back 
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was towards me, but I could see that he had a book in his hand. 
A glance was sufficient to show me that I was looking at a man 
wrestling with his God. I knew the signs of Jeremy’s earnest- 
ness,—and they were there—intense, unmistakable. Never have 
I witnessed a more solemn spectacle, and, had not something held 
me spellbound to the spot, I should have retreated in very shame 
of my intrusion. 

At the moment when I first caught sight of his figure Jeremy 
was silent. His head was bowed on his chest, his feet were drawn 
close together, and his right hand, holding the book—which I saw 
was the Book of Common Prayer—drooped on the ground. I noted 
the head of a steel rat-trap protruding from the big side-pocket of 
his coat. I also remember how the bright nails of his boots, of 
which the soles were turned towards me, glittered in the light 
of the lantern. 

Presently Jeremy raised the book, turned over the leaves—for he 
had lost the place—slightly re-adjusted his position, and in a deep 
and solemn voice again began to pray. And this was his prayer : 


*O Almighty Lord God, who for the sin of man didst once drown 
all the world, except eight persons, and afterward of thy great 
mercy didst promise never to destroy it so again; We humbly 
beseech thee, that although we for our iniquities have worthily 
deserved a plague of rain and waters, yet upon our true repentance 
thou wilt send us such weather, as that we may receive the fruits 
of the earth in due season ; and learn both by thy punishment to 
amend our lives, and for thy clemency to give thee praise and 
glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


It was enough. Quickly and silently as I could I slipped away 
into the darkness, filled with a sense of the sacrilege of my intrusion 
and the solemnity of the hour. I have listened in my time to many 
prayers of many men; I have heard the Almighty flattered, com- 
plimented, instructed in the metaphysics of His own nature, and 
insulted by the grovelling and insincere self-depreciation of His 
own creatures ; I have heard Him talked at, and talked about, by 
cowardly men-pleasers who had no more religion than a rhinoceros, 
and I have wondered much at the patience of Heaven with all this 
detestable eloquence. I have heard also the short and stumbling 
prayers of the honest, of the Salvationist kneeling in the thorough- 
fare of a town full of sin, of the mother with her arms round the 
neck of a dying child; but none even of these have dealt so 
shrewd a thrust at my self-satisfaction as did the prayer of 
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Farmer Jeremy. What strange secrets, I thought, are hidden in 
the human heart! Verily the ways of man, like the ways of God, 
are past finding out. 

. Now it so happened that I had given Jeremy a promise that 
I would, that very night, join him at supper and ‘ have a chat.’ 
I would gladly have found an excuse if I could. But it was not 
easy to excuse oneself to Jeremy; his discernments were keen. 
Moreover, I half feared that he might have discovered my footsteps 
outside the barn ; and I knew that, if he had, the only wise course 
was to face the situation, tell the truth, and have it out. It turned 
out, however, that he had discovered nothing ; and I, of course, 
kept my counsel. 

I entered the farm kitchen and found Mrs. Jeremy awaiting 
her husband by the fire. ‘ Master’s late in coming home,’ she said. 
‘He’s gone up the hill with a lantern, to set traps in the Grey 
Barn. He says it’s full o’ rats. But he ought to have come back 
half an hour ago.’ 

‘ He’ll be back soon,’ I answered ; and a moment later I heard 
the ring of his boots on the stone flags outside. 

Entering the room, Jeremy, without greeting me, walked across 
the floor and tapped the barometer on the wall. ‘ It’s rising,’ 
he said. ‘I thought it would by the look of the moon last night. 
Well, given a bit o’ fine weather now, we shall not do so badly after 
all. The wheat’s less sprouted than I thought it was ; just a little 
down in “ the Guns,” but none at all in “ Quebec.” Please God, 
we shall get forty-five to the acre up there, and all in tip-top 
condition.’ 

‘How are the root crops?’ I asked. 

‘Looking splendid; couldn’t be better. You see, they’re all 
on the high ground.’ 

‘Did you set your traps ?’ said Mrs. Jeremy. 

Idid. But there’s too many rats for trappin’ to do much good. 
We must try this ’ere new poison. That'll cook their gooses for 
‘em, according to what I hear.’ 

After supper the conversation turned once more on the weather. 
“It’s bound to mend,’ said Jeremy ; ‘ there’s a rising glass, and the 
wind’s gone round to the north-west since I went up the hill. Just 
look out o’ this winder at them clouds drifting across the sky. 
And they’re a lot higher up than they were this afternoon. And 
I tell you these ’ere prayers as we’ve been puttin’ up in church are 
bound to do some good, though they mayn’t do all the good as we 
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want, I’ve noticed it again and again, both wet seasons and 
droughty.’ 

‘The prayer of a righteous man availeth much,’ said Mrs. 
Jeremy, who, notwithstanding her mental wanderings during the 
Athanasian Creed, was a pious soul. 

I was sorry the conversation had taken this turn, being dis- 
inclined to discuss the subject just then. But Jeremy was only 
too ready to take the cue. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘ and the prayer of a sinner is sometimes almost 
as good as the prayer of a righteous man; though, mind you, I 
don’t say it’s quite as good. I’m a bit of a sinner myself; but I’ve 
had lots of answers to prayer in my life. Lots, I tell you. You 
see, it’s this way. My belief is that you’ve no business to want 
a thing unless vou’re ready to pray for it. Of course you can’t 
always tell what you ought to want, and what you oughtn’t—that’s 
the difficulty. But my plan is to pray for everything as I wants 
and then leave the Lord to sort out the bad from the good. There’s 
a collect in church as puts it in that way. Mind you, I wouldn’t 
pray for anything as I knowed were bad. There’d be no sense in 
that. And as for fine weather, all points to that being good, and 
your prayer stands a fair chance of being answered. Of course 
it may be bad for reasons we don’t know about; though I don’t 
think it is myself. So it’s right to pray for it. Pray for everything 
you want; that’s what I says, and leave the rest to the Lord.’ 

Jeremy would no doubt have said much more, for he was a 
great talker when started on his favourite themes, and this was 
one of them. But we were interrupted by a cry from Mrs. Jeremy 
at the other side of the table. It was simply ‘Oh dear!’ 

Looking up, I saw that she was leaning forward with her face 
buried in her hands, sobbing violently. 

‘Darn my gaiters!’ said Jeremy, ‘I’m nought but a fool. I 
oughtn’t to ha’ talked about them things before my missus. I never 
do; but sometbing’s made me forget myself to-night. You see, 

it’s reminded her of our trouble.’ 

I did not understand this last remark. But I asked no question, 
being too much occupied in watching the infinite tenderness of the 
good man as he sought to comfort his wife. I draw a veil over 
that. ‘ Now go to bed, there’s a good girl, and think no more about 
it,’ was the end of what he had to say. 

Mrs. Jeremy retired, the tears standing in her eyes. She shook 
hands with me, but didn’t speak. 
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Jeremy resumed his seat, lit his pipe, and began to explain. His 
voice trembled and almost broke down with the first sentence. 
‘You see,’ he said, waving his hand towards the fire, ‘it’s a 
childless hearth... It hasn’t always been. There was one, 
once—fifteen year ago. He was six years of age—as bright a 
little nipper as ever you see. Qh yes, he said his prayers: said 
one too many, that he did.... Oh,myGod!.... Well, it was 
this way. It was one Christmas Eve, and a young lady as we had 
for his governess had been telling the little nipper all about Father 
Christmas—I don’t blame her; she’s never got over it any more 
than we have, and never will—. . . . all about Father Christmas, 
as I was saying ; and he drinks it all in with his wide little eyes, 
as though it was Gospel truth. “TI’ll tell Father Christmas to bring 
me something real nice,” he says. So just before they put him to 
bed that night he goes to that open fireplace, where you're sitting 
now, and pops his head up the chimney, and calls out, “ Father 
Christmas, please bring me to-night a magic-lantern, a pair of 
roller skates, four wax candles and a box o’ them chocolates with 
the little nuts inside ’em, for Jesus Christ sake, Amen.” Then he 
goes away from the fire, and I says, ‘All right, nipper, I’ll bring 
em,” from behind that door—in a voice to make him believe as 
Father Christmas was answering. Well, he starts to go to bed; 
but just as he reached them stairs in the passage he runs back, and 
pops his little head up the chimney again. “ Father Christmas,” 
he says, “don’t forget the little nuts in the chocolates. I don’t 
want none o’ them pink ’uns.” And, oh, my God, he’d hardly 
spoken the words when more than half a hundredweight of blazing 
soot comes slathering down the chimney and falls right on the top 
of him just where he stood. I tell you there never was a thing seen 
like it since this world began! The room was filled with black 
smoke in a second; we were all blinded; we could neither 
breathe nor see. We couldn’t see him, we couldn’t find him ; and 
we all stumbled up against one another; and the missus fell 
insensible on the floor. And him screaming with pain all the 
time—and I tell you I couldn’t find him, though I rushed like a 
madman all over the room and groped everywhere and put my 
hands into the very fire! Then I went too—dropped like a stone. 
It was all over in a minute. They pulled the rest of us out in the 
nick of time : but the poor little nipper was burnt to death... .’ 
‘Farmer Jeremy rose from his seat and went to the window. 
He was shaking all over ; but I averted my glance ; for it is a terrible 
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thing to see a strong man in the agony of his soul, and the eyes 
cannot bear it long. ‘The clouds are breaking,’ he said, ‘ and, 
please God, I’ll cut “ the Slaughters ” to-morrow. But there’s one 
harvest as will never be reaped, and there’s one cloud that will 
never break. Not till the Resurrection Morn. Ah me!’ 


On the lovely afternoon of an autumn Sunday, about a fort- 
night after these things, I met Jeremy in the fields, walking the 
round with his terrier dog. 

‘Grand weather for farmers,’ I cried. 

‘Grand it is, sir,’ he answered, ‘ and let us be thankful for it. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it has been long enough in coming, and is all 
the more welcome now it has come.’ 

I felt that the words struck the wrong note; or rather they 
struck none at all, where a note of music was needed. But I knew 
not what else to say. Jeremy, with all his reserve, was less timid 
and more affluent than I. 

“Have you never thought, sir,’ he said, drawing near to me, 
what brought the fine weather ?’ 

I hesitated and was silent. 

‘Then I'll tell you,’ said he. ‘ The power o’ prayer.’ 

That very day I had been reading a book on Primitive Religion ; 
and as I parted from Jeremy a question flashed through my mind, 
“May it not be,’ I asked myself, ‘that Primitive Religion is the 
only religion that has ever existed, or will exist, in the world ?’ 




















THE PERCEPTION OF LIGHT IN PLANTS. 


Lire upon this earth depends directly or indirectly on the action 
of sunlight upon green plants. Carbon and water, which somehow 
are combined by the plant into starch and sugar, though readily 
accessible everywhere, are useless as food until this combination 
has taken place, and the only means of effecting the combination 
is by the action of light on the minute chlorophyll grains that give 
their green colour to plants. This is commonplace knowledge ; 
but exactly how the combination is effected and the food-supply 
of the world produced is a mystery which attracts and baffles 
investigation, leading to many side issues which are almost as 
interesting as the main problem. 

One of these side issues is the orientation of plants to the light. 
It is theoretically obvious that plants should seek the light by 
which alone their food can be prepared, and it is a fact familiar to 
everyone that plants do turn towards the light and grow towards 
it. Further study teaches us that leaves are in all cases arranged 
to get the maximum advantage from the light that falls upon them. 
It is only necessary to observe the leaves on any tree growing under 
natural conditions to see that wherever the leaves are placed, in 
whatever aspect, they are all arranged in such a way as to present the 
greatest possible amount of surface to the light which can reach them, 
This leads in many cases to a regular and symmetrical arrangement 
of the leaves, forming beautiful mosaic-like patterns, in which the 
varying shapes are so fitted together as to present a more or less 
continuous leaf-surface to the light, without overlapping or waste 
of space. This is seen, for example, very clearly in the sycamore 
and horse-chestnut ; less strikingly, perhaps, but still quite distinctly 
in the elm, beech, lime and other trees. Among herbaceous plants 
also this arrangement of leaves to catch the light is often beautifully 
shown, as in the common primrose, the shining geranium of our 
limestone districts, and others too numerous to mention. In all 
plants, in fact, there is some arrangement or contrivance to secure 
economy of light in relation to the leaf-surface to be exposed to it. 

Besides these arranyements of leaves, which are a fixed habit 
of growth peculiar to each plant, there is a power of movement 
towards the light in the whole plant and in every individual leaf 
ofit. This can easily be seen in plants growing in cottage windows. 
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The leaves all grow directly to face the light and are at right-angles 
to the rays that fall upon them. If a window plant is turned away 
from the light, the leaves will begin to turn back again, and this 
turning will continue until they have again reached the position of 
maximum light advantage. 

It sometimes happens, however, that the light is too strong 
and would kill the delicate chlorophyll bodies if it fell straight upon 
them, and therefore the leaves turn away or present their edges 
only to the light. This often happens in tropical countries. 

If we notice carefully the movement of leaves towards the light, 
we shall find that when the leaf reaches the position of maximum 
advantage, the movement stops, as if the light itself exerted a 
directing influence upon the movements of the leaf. The question 
therefore arises, what is the mechanism by which the plant can 
adjust its position to the direction of the rays of light, and how does 
the leaf or plant perceive (if we may put the problem in this way) 
that it is or is not in the most advantageous position ? To answer 
this problem is no doubt very difficult, and it should in all fairness 
be stated that no satisfactory answer has yet been obtained. But 
there are some facts which give us a clue to possible explanations. 
In order to understand the significance of these facts, we must 
first know something of the structure and function of the leaf. 

The leaf is the seat of manufacture of the food-substances required 
for the growth and building up of the plant. When these sub- 
stances have been made, they are carried away in the veins of the 
leaf to the leaf-stalk and thence to the stem, and are distributed 
to all parts of the plant where they may be required. The leaf- 
blade is protected onthe upper and lower surfaces by two transparent 
or semi-transparent skins. Examined under the microscope, each 
skin is found to be, not a continuous layer of homogeneous material, 
but made up of a large number of minute compartments or cells, 
arranged side by side in a single layer. These cells are so minute 
that a square inch of leaf-surface may contain something like 800,000 
or even more. (I estimated this number in a privet leaf, 80,000 
to 90,000 in Tradescantia and 150,000 in London Pride. An 
ordinary privet leaf would contain perhaps a million or more of 
these cells on its upper surface.) Each cell contains a thin layer 
of protoplasm (the living substance) which encloses a clear watery 
sap. Lying between the two epidermal layers is a spongy mass 
of cells containing the green colouring-matter, in the form of chloro- 
phyll granules, or corpuscles, many in each cell. The chlorophyll 
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corpuscles are minute, usually spherical or oval bodies, consisting 
of a protoplasmic substance which contains a combination of green 
and yellow pigments of a complex nature, soluble in various liquids, 
such as alcohol and ether. It is probable that there is some re- 
lationship between chlorophyll and haemoglobin, the pigment 
contained in red blood corpuscles. 

If we take a leaf of laurel, or some similar plant that has rather 
thick, firm leaves, cut it across with a sharp razor and examine the 
cut edge with the naked eye or a pocket lens, a good deal of the 
structure can be made out. First, we see the two skins, nearly 
colourless, above and below. Then, just below the upper skin, 
is a bright green line or layer. This is the place where the chloro- 
phyll corpuscles are thickest. They are crowded into elongated 
cells which are placed in such a manner at right-angles to the surface 
of the leaf that they form what is known as palisade tissue. Below 
the palisade tissue can be seen the spongy lighter green tissue in 
which most of the air spaces are found. 

If, now, we examine the upper surface of such a leaf as 
privet, London Pride, wood sorrel, clover, with a pocket lens or 
a low-powered compound microscope, we shall see a large number 
of more or less regular minute convex projections all over the 
surface of the leaf. Each one of these projections corresponds 
to an epidermal cell. Every epidermal cell, therefore, has the 
form of a convex lens, and since the cell wall is transparent and 
the contents of the cell consist mainly of transparent fluid, 
each one acts as a minute water lens, capable of causing a conver- 
gence of rays of light. That this is so can easily be proved, as the 
distinguished German botanist, Professor Haberlandt, has shown. 
All that is necessary is to slice off very carefully a portion of the 
epidermis and place it under the microscope, for which a magni- 
fication of 100 or 150 is sufficient. It will then be found that the 
light reflected from the mirror of the microscope through these 
epidermal cells is brought to a focus in each one, and there will 
be as many points of light visible as there are cells. If a small 
circular diaphragm is interposed between the mirror and the cells, 
a small image of this diaphragm will be formed by each cell and 
will be visible in the microscope as a clear circular space. But 
it is possible to obtain other images than those of the diaphragm. 
If, for example, an ordinary electric lamp with an incandescent 
filament is reflected upon the cells, a distinct image of the lamp 
and its filament is formed by each cell. So, also, if we 
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interpose various objects between the light and the microscope, so 
that they are reflected through the cells, images are formed which 
show up even small details of structure. In leaves with regular 
epidermal cells, such as occur in orchids, Wandering Jew (Trades- 
cantia), London Pride, and others, these epidermal cells are capable 
of functioning as very efficient lenses, and, by means of an 
appropriate apparatus attached to the microscope, it is possible 
to obtain multiple photographs of a variety of objects by focus- 
sing them carefully through these minute lenses. Thus repro- 
ductions of a photograph of the late Professor Huxley were 
obtained in more than fifty cells of a piece of the epidermis of a 
species of Tradescantia. In the same way photographs of living 
persons, flowers, trees, houses and landscapes have been obtained, 
and it has even been found possible to reproduce simple diagrams 
by means of colour photography on the autochrome plates of 
Messrs. Lumiére. 

But notwithstanding this, it is not probable that plants are able 
to see images, nor is such a supposition necessary to explain the 
turning of the leaf. As a matter of fact, the surface of the leaf 
is usually directed towards the open sky or to an opening in the 
surrounding foliage, and it probably rarely happens that objects 
are interposed between it and the light. On the other hand, if 
plants are kept in a room, there can be no doubt that thousands 
of images of the window frames are formed in the leaf, or if a 
person is standing between a plant and the light, at some 
distance away, thousands of images of that person are formed 
in all the leaves which are facing him. The epidermal cells 
have very little resemblance to the highly organised eyes of 
animals, but in their general arrangement they resemble the 
facets of the compound eyes of insects. It is true that, as in 
some cases instanced by Haberlandt, where a special lens-shaped 
thickening is found placed in the middle of an epidermal cell, the 
two have some analogy to an animal eye in their general arrange- 
ment. All that can properly be said, therefore, in the case of a 
plant, is that it is not capable of image perception or vision, but only 
that it possesses the power of perceiving a difference in the intensity 
or in the direction of the rays of light, and further that this is 
probably due in some way to the action of the light acting through 
the minute epidermal lens cells upon the chlorophyll. 

The light which is refracted through the epidermal cells is, in the 
large majority of plants, brought to a focus among the chlorophyll 
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grains and causes them to be more brightly illuminated. Thus, if 
sunlight is allowed to pass through the epidermis of a thin leaf, such 
as wood sorrel, and observed through the underside by means of 
the microscope, the chlorophyll grains will be seen glistening in 
the bright, concentrated light ; and anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine carefully the incidence of light upon the chlorophyll 
grains after passing through the lens-shaped epidermal cells of the 
leaves of Selaginella, moschatel, narcissus, hyacinth, celandine 
and many other plants, will be struck by the very efficient illumi- 
nation which is observable. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that shade leaves 
have more prominently convex epidermal cells than those grown 
in full sunlight. In some of these leaves the cells can be seen quite 
easily by the naked eye. If anyone who has the large periwinkle 
growing in his garden will take a leaf and look at it obliquely in 
sunlight, thousands of minute glistening points can be seen on the 
surface, giving it a brightly granular appearance. An interesting 
case is that of Schistostega osmundacea. This moss is found in caves 
and is luminous. The cells are shaped like a convex lens above 
and the chlorophyll grains are found in the basal part of the cells, 
which is conical. The rays of light which fall upon the cell are 
refracted and concentrated upon the chlorophyll grains. Owing 
to the shape of the cell, some of the rays are totally reflected 
internally from the basal walls of the cell and are again emitted, 
which gives the moss its luminous appearance. A variation in the 
direction of the light rays is accompanied by a corresponding move- 
ment of the chlorophyll grains in order that they may always be ina 
position totake the fullest advantage of the concentration of the light. 

If, then, the incidence of the light upon the chlorophyll grains 
does set up a stimulus which results in the turning movement, how 
is this brought about, and how is the stimulus transmitted? It 
was at one time thought that the turning of the leaf-stalk was due 
to the direct action of the light upon the stalk itself, the one side of 
the leaf-stalk being in the light, the other in the dark, and that this 
resulted in a different rate of growth on the two sides and so led 
to the curvature of the stalk. It was, however, shown by Charles 
and Francis Darwin in 1880 that in grass seedlings ‘ sensitiveness 
to light is sometimes confined to a small part of the plant; and 
that this part, when stimulated by light, transmits an influence to 
distant parts, exciting them to bend.’ 

It is now also well known that the stimulus which causes the 
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foliage leaves of other plants to place themselves by means of move- 
ments of their leaf-scalks in such a position as to receive the fullest 
advantage from the incident rays of light, is perceived largely 
by the leaf-blade, or, in some cases, by the upper part of the leaf- 
stalk, and that this stimulus is transmitted to another part of the 
leaf-stalk, by which the turning of the leaf 1s brought about. It 
might be asked whether the plant does actually possess any means 
corresponding to the nervous system of animals by which such a 
stimulus could be transmitted, and the answer to this would be 
that, so far as we know at present, there is no definite nerve organi- 
sation or tissue in plants, but that there is no reason why the stimulus 
should not be transmitted by the living substance (protoplasm). 
Although the cells of plants are apparently completely separated 
from one another by their non-living cell walls, yet they are all 
connected together by a system of excessively delicate fibrils of 
protoplasm, which pass from one cell to the next through very 
minute pores in the cell wall. All parts of the living substance 
of a plant, therefore, are placed in communication by means of 
these fine threads, and there is no reason why this should not 
form a perfectly efficient apparatus for the transmission of stimuli. 
That light stimuli and other stimuli are transmitted there seems 
to be no reasonable doubt. If, for example, the surface of a suitable 
leaf is exposed to light striking it obliquely, whilst the leaf-stalk is 
kept absolutely in the dark, it will be found that the leaf-stalk 
bends in such a way as to carry the leaf-blade into the optimum 
light position. Here, then, the leaf-blade acts as the percipient 
organ, the light stimulus being then conducted from the leaf-blade 
to that part of the leaf-stalk where the bending takes place. In 
some leaves there is a special provision made for this, in the form 
of a swollen sensitive portion called the pulvinus, at the base of 
the leaf-stalk just where it joins the stem. The stimulus which 
is set up in the leaf-blade is probably the result of chemical changes 
in the chlorophyll caused by the light. Careful examination shows 
that the chlorophyll corpuscles absorb more especially the red, 
blue, and violet rays of the mixed white light that falls upon them. 
These rays do undoubtedly set up chemical changes as a result of 
their absorption by the chlorophyll, and it is only the rays thus 
absorbed, especially the blue and violet rays, which are capable 
of causing the leaf to turn. Thus it is found that when plants 
are illuminated by blue or violet light, the leaves turn readily, 
but when they are illuminated by other rays, there is little or no 
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turning. So, again, if we place asa screen a green solution of 
chlorophyll between the plant and the light, so as to cut off the 
rays that are absorbed by chlorophyll, then no turning takes 
place, although the other rays pass through quite freely to 
illuminate the plant. 

A further piece of evidence in favour of the view that it is the 
light absorbed by the chlorophyll grains that sets up the stimulus 
is found in the fact that in many plants, the chlorophyll corpuscles 
are themselves, under the influence of too strong or too weak a 
light, brought into more suitable positions in relation to the light 
either by being turned completely round so as to present a greater 
or less surface to it, or by being moved into different positions in 
the cell. As soon as the chlorophyll grains are in the right position 
the movement stops, and the stimulus to movement must also 
have ceased. It is the same in the turning of the leaf. So long 
as the leaf is in an oblique position with respect to the light, the 
chlorophyll grains are unequally illuminated and the chemical 
changes thus set up in any individual cell are unequally distributed. 
As soon as the leaf-blade reaches its most advantageous light 
position, the light falls in such a way as to illuminate the chlorophyll 
grains equally, the chemical changes are also equalised, and the 
stimulus to movement then ceases. When the light falls upon 
the chlorophyll grains, the chlorophyll is probably decomposed, 
and this is indicated by a slight bleaching which takes place. This 
is not normally visible in the leaf, as a reconstruction of the chloro- 
phyll takes place immediately and the green colour is maintained. 
But if the action of an intense light on the leaf is prolonged for some 
time, or if leaves which are ordinarily found in the shade are 
submitted to a strong light, the bleaching of the chlorophyll goes 
on more rapidly than its reconstruction, and the leaves become 
visibly paler in colour. So, also, if the chlorophyll is removed 
by dissolving it in methylated spirit, the green solution rapidly 
becomes bleached on exposure to light. This process of bleaching 
is the result of profound chemical changes which take place in the 
chlorophyll, and it is very probable that they are quite sufficient 
to originate the stimulus by the transmission of which the move- 
ments of the leaf are modified. 

Practically, we know nothing more than this of the causes 
which bring about the perception of light in an animal eye. When 
the image formed by the lens of the eye impinges upon the retina 
(a delicate but highly organised pigmented layer of nervous elements 
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at the back of the eye) changes take place, whether chemical or 
physical is not clearly understood, by means of which a stimulus 
is set up and conducted by the optic nerve to the brain. In many 
vertebrates there is found, associated with the percipient organs of 
the retina, a substance called visual purple, which is possibly 
derived from the pigment layer, and has some rather striking 
analogies with chlorophyll in its behaviour towards light. The 
function of the pigment in the animal eye is still unknown and the 
comparison cannot therefore be carried very far. 

It is not probabie that light is usually the originating cause of 
movements in plants. C. and F. Darwin showed that plant organs 
such as leaves, stems, tendrils, &c. have a movement of their own 
(circumnutation, it is called) set up by changes originating within 
themselves without direct reference to external conditions. These 
movements are continually going on, and their discoverers suggested 
that the movements towards the light are all modified forms of 
circumnutation. That is to say, the light does not actually set 
up the movement, but exercises a directive influence upon move- 
ments which are already taking place. To quote from their paper 
on ‘The Power of Movement in Plants‘: 


‘A plant, when exposed to a lateral light, though this may be 
bright, commonly moves at first in a zigzag line, or even directly 
from the light; and this no doubt is due to its circumnutating 
at the time in a direction opposite to the source of the light, or 
more or less transversely to it. As soon, however, as the direction 
of the circumnutating movement nearly coincides with that of 
the entering light, the plant bends in a straight course towards 
the light, if this is bright.’ 

This is perhaps as far as our present state of knowledge will 
take us in this intricate subject. We have seen that leaves are 
provided with lenses capable of focussing the light that falls upon 
them among the chlorophyll grains just below the skin of the leaf, 
that these grains move under the influence of light and suffer 
chemical change. We also know that reaction to the light received 
by the leaf-blade or in the upper part of the leaf-stalk takes 
place in another part of the leaf-stalk, so that we have 
clearly a reception and transmission of stimulus. It is sug- 
gested that this stimulus is set up by the chemical action of 
the light upon the chlorophyll, and that it continues so long as 
the chlorophyll grains are unequally illuminated. One reason 
for this supposition is that if we analyse (by means of a prism) the 
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light that falls upon the plant so as to split it up into the various 
colours of which it is composed, we find that it is the blue and violet 
rays especially which are active in promoting movement, and the 
blue and violet rays are both strongly absorbed by chlorophyll 
and capable of decomposing it. 

The final conclusion at which we arrive is, therefore, that 
although plants may not perceive (as we understand the word) the 
images which can be formed so perfectly in their epidermal cells, 
nevertheless they have a contrivance that enables them to dis- 
tinguish light from darkness and to respond thereto. It is not 
suggested that plants feel in the same way that animals do; all that 
we can say is that internal activities of the plant are so closely bound 
up with external stimuli, that the plant is constrained to move in 
a given direction until there is harmony or equilibrium between 
the two. The more we study the activities of plants in relation 
to the external world, the more clearly does it appear that the 
stimulation of the living substance of the plant which results in its 
response to external forces is certainly on a lower plane, but probably 
only different in degree and not in kind from the stimulation of the 
much more highly organised nervous tissues in animals. 


Harotp WaaeER. 
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HIL. 
BY M. EDITH DURHAM. 
I, 


THE sun glared fiercely on a dazzling wilderness of rock, that beat 
back the heat in great waves till all the mountains reeled and 
whivered in swirls of hot air. 

In a shadow like an ink blot, cast by a little crooked oak, sat 
Hil, crouched on his heels, and stared miserably at a parched patch 
of earth, whereon rows of half-grown maize were shrivelling, all 
yellow, in the sun. 

Poor little field, hacked by a hoe, scattered with seed and 
harrowed by a bundle of brushwood weighted with a stone. The 
weary hours that had gone to the making of it were all in vain. 
Inch by inch had Hil and his brother pounded holes in the 
rocks with a crowbar, rammed them with powder, and piled the 
resultant fragments round in a rude wall. Countless little sackfuls 
of earth had they collected and carried. And now all hope of bread 
for the winter was gone. 

The heavy blue sky closed down like a lid on the aching land. 
No cloud brought hope; not a leaf stirred; nor was there any 
sound save the wailing bleat of five sheep that crowded into the 
shadow close to Hil, striving to escape the sun’s rays. 

Man and sheep were scarce distinguishable. Hil’s ragged 
chakshirs were of home-spun undyed sheep-wool, and the only 
garment on his back was a sheepskin coat. The shining row of 
brass cartridges in his belt was his sole distinctions 

The sheep gasped and panted. They had drunk no water since 
the night before—every well and spring was dry. Hil’s sufferings 
were greater even than theirs. He shook with fever, contracted 
last time he was on the plains, and he had the added misery of a 
hopeless future. 

It was useless to stare at the maize. He rose to his full height 
of not much more than five feet ; for he was one of the little dark 
hill-men whose forefathers fought the Romans, in the days when the 
land was known as Illyria. 

Shifting the long strip of dirty cotton that bound his shaven 
head, so as the better to protect it from the sun, he crossed from 
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the shadow to his hovel, which, built and roofed with slabs of 
unhewn rock, merged almost invisibly into the stony wilderness. 

‘Water !’ he said ; ‘ give me water.’ 

A ragged woman, wearing a stiff bell-shaped skirt woven of 
black sheep’s wool and worked in curious devices, rose wearily, 
as was her duty when the zots 71 shpis (house-lord) entered. She 
tucked her distaff under one arm and went on spinning a coarse 
wool thread with a dexterous twist of her fingers. 

‘There isn’t any,’ she said. And as she spoke she took Hil’s 
Martini, which he unslung as he entered, and hung it to a peg of 
projecting stone. 

‘Why isn’t there any 2’ 

“I gave it to the child,’ she said. 

The child, a sickly boy of about nine, lay on a heap of dry fern 
in one corner, too listless to drive away the flies that swarmed on his 
face and filthy rags. 

Gjoko was not Hil’s son. Hil had inherited his elder brother’s 
widow as wife and adopted his child. Drana had passed from one 
brother to the other as a matter of custom and convenience. The 
priest, after vainly protesting, had excommunicated the couple. 
But the church was an hour distant, up the mountain-side, and 
tribe-law was more binding on Hil than church-law. 

Moreover, in no other way could Hil have obtained a wife. 
For he was a very poor man, and wives, in the mountains, have to 
be bought with money. And the present comfort of possessing a 
woman far outweighed the vague possibility of Hell in the future. 

He picked up the flat-shaped water-barrel that Drana had 
carried up before sunrise from the shrunken yellow Drin that 
flowed in the valley nearly two thousand feet below. 

But the little barrel gave forth no answering rattle. He pulled 
out the maize-cob plug. But no drop flowed. 

He sat down heavily on a block of tree-trunk by the side of the 
hearth-stone, rolled a cigarette, and poked vainly for a spark in the 
gray heap of wood-ash, over whichhunganemptycauldron. Finally, 
with a flint and steel, from the leathern pouch at his belt, he kindled 
the cigarette and smoked his very last pinch of tobacco in silence. 

Then he said: ‘ The maize is all dead.’ 

‘I know. Why did you sow it all? Why did you not keep 
some to eat ?’ asked Drana, spinning ceaselessly, like one of the 
. Fates. 

‘How was I to know there would be a drought? We had a 
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good crop enough last year. Perhaps it is because we are 
excommunicated,’ he said. 

‘It is because of God’s will and the sun,’ retorted Drana. 
‘Lulash’s maize and Deda’s are as bad, and they aren’t excom- 
municated. And the Padre’s own well is dry. You aren’t going 
to turn me out ?’ she asked anxiously. ‘“ Where could I go? and 
the child ? ’ 

‘ No,’ he snapped, ‘I shan’t turn you out. But you must fetch 
up more water. I can’t start with the charcoal till I’ve had a 
drink. God knows how I shall get to Scutari. It is this cursed 
fever !—I believe there is a curse on us,’ he added doubtfully. 

‘Curse!’ cried Drana furiously, ‘curse! There’s a curse on 
all the land. It is the accursed Moslems. Since they shot my 
husband and stole the donkey we’ve had nothing but misery ! ’ 

Hil made no reply. Drana spun. The flies crawled over the 
comatose child. And the earth turned slowly towards night. 

Slowly the sun sank, flooding all the suffering land with splendour. 
Drin flowed, a river of gold, in a mystic purple valley, and a rosy 
light flushed all the peaks. The distant church-bell clanked 
through the still air. 

‘Aksham,’ said Hil. He stood up, and, crossing himself, 
muttered, ‘ Ora pro nobis, ora pro nobis—in terra pax—per saecula 
saeculorum,’ and such other of the mysterious words he had heard 
in church as he could remember, vaguely hoping by their means 
to propitiate the Being that had blighted his maize. 

Drana, too, crossed herself, thrust the distaff into her wide 
nail-studded belt, and then picked up the water-barrel and corded 
it to her shoulders. 

There rose a mingled bleating of goats and sheep and the lowing 
of cows, as the tribe gathered its flocks together and poured them 
down the cliff for their one drink in the twenty-four hours. Panting, 
struggling, sending showers of loose stones bounding into the valley 
below, the parched beasts leapt and staggered from rock to rock 
down to the river, plunged in and drank rapturously, greedily, till 
they were distended water-skins. 

It was late, very late, when Drana reached the hovel again, 
bending under the full water-barrel. The rest of the mountain- 
folk followed even more slowly, for their water-logged beasts— 
too parched to browse by day—now stopped to pluck at each 
scrap of withered herbage between the rocks. 

With a long whistling sigh of relief, Drana slackened the cords 
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and swung the barrel to the ground. She filled with water a long- 
handled bowl—made of a bottle-gourd cut lengthwise—and gave 
drink to the half-unconscious child. Hil picked up the barrel and 
drank greedily from the bung-hole. 

Drana took a heavy slab of unleavened maize-bread from a 
basket that hung from the rafters, broke it in halves and gave one 
piece to Hil. 

“Is that all?’ he asked. 

‘ All till you come back from Scutari,’ she replied. ‘ Wilt have 
some bread, Gjoko ?’ 

‘No,’ whined the child. 

Drana ate a few mouthfuls and put the rest back in the basket. 
‘He will be hungry, perhaps, to-morrow,’ she said. “When I go 
up to the forest to cut wood I will get some leaves to boil with it. 
Don’t be more than two days away.’ 

Hil was cording a black sack of charcoal to his shoulders. 
Drana held it while he tied the knots. 

‘Sell it at a consulate if you can,’ she said, ‘ and perhaps the 
servants will give you something to eat. They gave me five lovely 
onions at the Italian Consulate.’ 

The sack was made fast. She stooped and picked up a second. 
Hil bent and she swung it up on top of the first. It rested against 
his head and the back of his neck. He steadied it with one hand, 
took his Martini in the other and stepped a few paces from the door 

‘Don’t forget the salt!’ cried Drana. She had tasted no salt 
for over a fortnight and craved for it as some for brandy. 

Hil stopped. Then stepped a few more paces. Then he stag- 
gered and sat down heavily on a rock. 

Drana hurried out. 

‘ It’s the fever,’ he panted. ‘I can’t carry more than one. It’s 
no use. Take the other back——’ 

Drana was aghast. ‘ But one sack won’t buy maize for a week,’ 
she said. ‘It was three before we lost the donkey, and that was 
little enough. Then it was two, and now it must be one. If I 
come too to carry the other, Gjoko will die of thirst-——’ 

“God is great!’ said Hil. ‘ When I’ve sold the charcoal I'll 
carry round the sack and beg bread at house-doors. You must 
cut a lot of wood to-morrow. Then perhaps next week we'll be 
able to carry down three lots—God willing !’ 

He rose with difficulty, balanced the one sack and started again. 
Staggering down the rocky track, aching with fever and supporting 
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himself from time to time on his Martini, he disappeared into the 
vast loneliness of the night—one speck of suffering humanity under 
a myriad pitiless stars. 


It was long past noon on the second day. But Hil came not. 
Drana squatted in the hovel, spinning mechanically. Hil, she 
reckoned, should have arrived at Scutari in ten hours, even 
allowing for his weak state. He would sell the charcoal for one 
and four pence, and then, after a sleep, go a-begging with the 
sack. 

Only when he had begged all the food he could, would he spend 
the precious money. He would tramp back by night. He was 
overdue. 

Gjokolay moaning. She offered him boiled beech and dandelion 
leaves—other food there was none—and strove to cheer him with 
hopes of the onions and salt that perhaps Bab would bring. So 
the day passed. 

The sun sank and the stars rose, but Hil came not. There was 
but little water left in the barrel she had filled before sunrise. She 
had no strength to fetch more. The night rolled on. She lay on 
the earthen floor, stupid with exhaustion, till a great shout tore 
through the gray dawn : 

“Oy Drana Nikia! Oy! Oy!!’ 

Up the track toiled slowly Lulash and Deda, her nearest neigh- 
bours, whose huts were not more than three-quarters of an hour 
distant, and between them, seated on a rifle, they bore Hil, limp and 
almost unconscious. 

They laid him on the floor. 

‘Found him half-way. He’d fallen over a rock,’ said Lulash, 
and cast down the charcoal sack, filled with dirty scraps of 
food, beside him. 


Il, 


Five weeks dragged slowly by. Five times did Drana tramp to 
the town and each time brought back a sack of stale crusts and 
fragments. Single-handed she could not cut and burn enough 
charcoal to keep things going. Hil had to sell his only possession 
of value—his beloved Martini. And on its price they lived till 
Hil, bruised, sprained and fever-stricken, should again be fit to 
work, 
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But to Hil it was like eating his own flesh and blood. For with 
the Martini he had avenged his brother. 

Then a marvel came to pass. Drana came back from Scutari 
laden not only with food but with news. 

‘The Turks have gone!’ she cried. ‘God and St. Nikola be 
praised. The Turks have gone!’ She crossed herself. 

‘ What are you saying, woman ?’ growled Hil. 

‘It is true as I believe in God,’ she said. ‘In Scutari all are 
shouting and singing “ Loria! Liria!!” (Freedom!) Ask Lulash 
if you don’t believe me.’ 

The news rang through the mountains, ‘ Liria! Lira! !’ 

The heads of the tribe gathered together a-squat in a circle 
before the little white church. 

Hil, a mere skeleton, but still a zoti 7 shpis (a house-lord), sat 
as by right in the tribe’s parliament. And the Padre in brown 
Franciscan habit stood on the balcony of his tiny hospice. As the 
only man who could read and write, it was his duty to be present to 
record the tribe’s decrees. 

‘It is a lie,’ cried the old bairaktar. ‘ Never will I believe the 
Turks are gone. There has beennowar. LEighty years old am I— 
and more—and I know that never have the Turks yet done a thing 
unless they were forced. I remember when the Muskovites came 
to the gates of Stamboul—I remember when the Nemtsi (Austrians) 
came into Bosnia. The Turks never give. Things are taken from 
them by arms. I, for one, will not go to Scutari. This tale of 
“ Tarva”’ is a plot to assassinate the Christians ! ’ 

* By God, the bairaktar is right !’ echoed the crowd. 

Lulash rose on his knees and hurled a stone into the centre of the 
circle. ‘On this stone and the cross I swear,’ he said vehemently, 
‘that this is true. With my own eyes I saw the men of Vraka 
dancing and singing before the Konak. It is eighteen months since 
any one of them has dared to come into the town for fear of the 
Turks. It is the Seven Kings that have done this. There will be 
no more rule of the Padishah. It is Korstituzioon!’ He brought 
out the word triumphantly. 

‘Did you see him ?’ asked the bairaktar, eyeing him keenly. 

“See whom ?’ 

* Korstituzi ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Lulash, ‘ but——’ 

“Is the Vali Pasha there still 2’ 

“Yes. But he will go. Besa bes, he will go,’ cried Lulash, 
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‘and the prisoners will be set free and the prison pulled down. 
It is Liria, I tell you, Iiria/’ His voice rang high over the hubbub 
of discussion. 

In all the ragged crowd of half-wild men there was not one 
in whose family was not a tradition, centuries of sufferings at the 
hands of the Moslems—of death, of oppression, of vengeance. 

The holy word ‘ Inria’ (Freedom) stirred even the aged blood of 
the bairaktar. 

‘ Kioft levdue Krist!’ (May Christ have praise !), he shrilled 
in his cracked old voice. ‘ Rrnoft Shkypnia !’ (Long Live Albania !) 
And, raising his revolver high over his head, he fired all its six 
cartridges up in the air. 

The Franciscan, from his balcony, fired his rifle over the heads 
of the crowd. And in a moment the air was a-whistle with 
bullets and the echoes thud-thudded back and forth across the 
valley. 

‘ Rrnoft Shkypnia! Rrnoft Shkypnia ! !’ 

‘Oy Padre!’ cried the bairaktar, ‘plenty of work for you 
now. The Seven Kings won’t allow any stinking Mohammedans in 
the land now! You'll have enough baptizing to do—besa bes!’ 

“Will they all be baptized ?' asked, doubtfully, Deda—the 
youngest house-lord present. 

‘Of course they will if the bairaktar says so! Hold your 
tongue. He saw the sun before you were born ! ’ 

And amid laughter, shouting and firing, the day was fixed when 
the head-men of the tribe should troop down with their banner to 
Scutari, and swear fealty to the new order of things. 


Drana and Gjoko sat under the little crooked oak and awaited 
Hil’s return. Filthy and ragged they still were, and by force of 
habit, Drana spun incessantly. But she did not go up to the forest 
to cut wood. The old order of things had changed. The future 
was mysteriously golden and the present was bliss. Lulash’s wife 
had given her a large lump of sheep cheese. She and Gjoko feasted 
together. A heavy thunderstorm had cleared the air and they 
were both conscious of unusual physical well-being. 

Nor had they long to wait. Heralded by an echoing rattle of 
rifle-fire, the vanguard of returning tribesmen charged up the last 
slope—sweating, shouting, singing, and headed by the old bairaktar 
triumphant, upon a mule. 

‘ Where’s Bab ?’ asked Gjoko anxiously, as the tribesmen filed 
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by and each turned towards the rocky track that led to his own 
lonely dwelling. 

‘Coming, coming!’ cried a man, and burst out laughing. And 
slowly, last of all the throng, came Hil, leading a donkey. 

Drana stood dumb with amazement. Hil came straight into 
the hovel, bringing the donkey with him. 

‘What a beautiful donkey!’ cried Gjoko. ‘ Whose is it, Bab ?’ 

‘Mine,’ said Hil. 

* Did you steal it from the Turks, Bab, instead of the old one ? ’ 

“It was given me,’ said Hil solemnly. 

‘Given! given!!’ almost screamed Drana. ‘Who gives 
donkeys? God! it is a miracle!’ 

She touched the donkey tentatively, as though to learn if it were 
real. And the donkey wagged its ears. 

‘It was a yabandjee (stranger) woman gave it to me——’ 
began Hil. 

‘The Blessed Virgin herself!’ said Drana, and crossed 
herself. 

‘Who knows ?’ said Hil; ‘ there was a great crowd. Consuls 
and. officers and all the people of the town. We all went to the 
Konak. There were more than two thousand tribesmen there, 
all firing at once—martinkas and altipatlers (revolvers). I never 
saw anything so beautiful. But it was very hot, and as we were 
coming away, I fell by the roadside. And a yabandjee woman, 
with a dragoman, gave me water. And she asked about me. And 
I told her everything—how my brother was shot, and the donkey 
stolen, and the pig died, and the charcoal and the fever and the 
drought. Then I went to the Cathedral grounds with the others and 
we had as much as we could eat—bread and water-melons and rakia! 
And tobacco!! Besa bes, it is the first time I have had my belly 
full since the donkey was stolen. And in the evening when we were 
making ready to start, came the dragoman with this donkey, and 
the pack-saddle, and the halter, and said the yabandjee woman 
sent it me—and two silver medjids!’—Drana gasped— and I 
bought a candle and lit it in the Cathedral, for this is the work of 
some blessed Saint.’ 

‘But we are excommunicated ! ’ said Drana. 

‘How should the Blessed Virgin in Scutari know that the Padre 
up here has excommunicated us? And I bought some maize, and 
some salt and some coffee and some sugar! ’ 

One after another Hil extracted the parcels from a sack on the 
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donkey— ‘ and we must take good care of the donkey, the dragoman 
said, or the yabandjee woman will be angry.’ 

“God forbid!’ cried Drana, at last finding voice ; ‘ and are the 
Turks gone ?’ 

“It is Korstituzi,’ said Hil solemnly. ‘ All the prisoners are 
set free. And we have got a donkey.’ 


III. 


With the autumn came rain. The wells were filled, the springs 
flowed. Juicy green herbage sprang up between the rocks. 

Folk in Scutari began to buy wood and charcoal for the winter. 
Hil, Drana, and the donkey worked hard. Sometimes they earned 
as much as ten shillingsin a month. They were never, now, without 
enough maize and salt to live on. Sometimes they had a little 
eoffee too. 

Hil threw off the fever. Gjoko picked up strength. 

All through the winter evenings folk hobnobbed together 
round the hearth. And most of all they talked of Korstituzi. It 
would make a railroad, some said, and schools, and roads. There 
would be work for everyone—and heaps of food and money. No 
more toiling over the rocks to earn a few pence. 

But the winter passed and the Turks had not yet gone nor 
shown any signs of going. No foreign king had come, and things 
went on the same as before. 

‘I told you it was a trick,’ said the old bairaktar ; ‘ the Postripa 
Moslems are as bad as ever. They swear Lulash has stolen a goat. 
He has not. We all know he has sworn his innocence on the altar 
along with five witnesses. But he cannot go to Scutari now or they 
will arrest him. And he is innocent. This is Korstituzi! We 
were fools to go to Scutari and feast and fire our rifles. It was a 
wedding without a bride ! ’ 

But Hil and Drana recked little of Korstituzi. They cherished 
the donkey. Hil padded the pack-saddle with sheep-wool lest 
it should rub sores, and the yabandjee woman or the Blessed 
Virgin be wroth. He made a great stack of dry beech-leaves for 
winter fodder, and when the snow came the donkey shared the 
hovel and roasted his sides pleasantly by the hearth. 

With a donkey everything seemed possible. Hil borrowed 
money for maize to sow his little field and was slowly paying off 
the debt. 
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Some day he might even save up enough money to buy an old 
Martini and feel a man again. 

Nor did anyone, indeed, take interest in outside politics that did 
not affect the tribe. 

Then one day came news that rang through the mountains. 
The Turks were demanding tax. 

The bairaktar called a medjliss (parliament) on urgent business. 
Never, in all time, had the tribe been asked for taxes. The towns 
and the richer villages of the plains had paid for years. No roads 
nor public works had ever resulted, but Vali after Vali retired 
with his pockets well lined. But, hitherto, the mountains, where 
most folk wrung but a bare living from the rocks, had been 
free. 

Now, one franc a year was asked for each sheep and goat, and 
a tenth part of each scanty corn crop was to go to the Government. 

No one in Hil’s mountains could grow maize enough to live. 
Few who had sheep and goats could afford to drink their milk. 
It was all made into white curd-cheese and sold in Scutari to buy 
maize and salt. Most of the tribe lived almost entirely on this and 
the salt whey they squeezed from the cheese. 

Rakia they distilled from such vines as they grew, or from wild 
plums. For life on such low diet is hardly possible without stimu- 
lants, and for this reason they bought coffee whenever they had a 
few spare pence. 

‘This is Korstituzi!’ said the bavraktar. ‘ What have these 
devils ever done for us? Never a road have they made in all the 
mountains! Never a school in the land have they made for our 
children! Now they want our money to buy gold braid for their 
officers and guns to kill us with. How can we pay them? I am 
bairaktar, and I have not tasted meat since St. Nikola. Coffee 
I have only for guests. They leave us to starve like dogs, and then 
ask for our money! Till they do something for us, we will do 
nothing for them!’ He took the rosary from his belt and held 
up the cross that hung from it. ‘ By this cross, I swear that I 
will never pay money for Pashas to grow fat upon ! ’ 

A yell of applause followed. Head after head swore, and all the 
tribe was united. 

Time passed and nothing happened. There were other and 
richer districts from which money could be raised, and the Govern- 
ment did not think it worth while to send a battalion of soldiers 
to the mountains in order to collect a few pounds. 

Hil and Drana did not trouble themselves. They had no sheep 
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or goats and there was no tax on donkeys. As for their tiny maize 
crop, they had harvested it and stored it for the winter, and were 
simple enough to imagine that the tax could only be paid in kind 
and that the maize was quite safe. 

In another week Hil would have paid off the debt on his maize 
and would begin to save up for a Martini. Drana helped him load 
the donkey and he went off cheerfully. 

As he entered the town a police officer cried to him: ‘ Oy, you ! 
Stop there. What’s your name ?’ 

‘ Hil Marku.’ 

The officer noted it. 

‘What tribe ?’ 

Hil hesitated. 

‘ He’s from Shlaku,’ said a big zaptieh ; ‘ I know him.’ 

‘Shlaku,’ said the officer, ‘h’m—one of the men we want for 
taxes.’ He spoke to the zaptieh next him. Then he shouted to 
another approaching peasant. 

Hil drove on his donkey to the charcoal bazaar with a gasp of 
relief. He had escaped. But he had been badly frightened. He 
sold his charcoal in a great hurry, hardly waiting to bargain. Then 
he paid the last piastres of his debt, bought twopenn’orth of salt, 
and started at once to return to the mountains. 

‘Hil, moré!’ cried a woman who knew him, ‘don’t go by 
the karakol (police station)—they are arresting men for this cursed 
tax. Five Zadrima men have I seen taken.’ 

A cold terror seized Hil. More than ever he felt the loss of his 
Martini. He was unarmed, helpless. He turned down a side 
alley and hurried for the stony waste of the dry river-bed. Once 
across that he would find cover and get away safely. 

He walked quickly, and the donkey, burdened by no pack, trotted 
gaily beside hin. 

They were already clattering on the stones when a voice of 
command rang out—‘ Halt!’ 

A zaptieh—the one who had recognised Hil at the entrance of 
the town—descended from the bank and stood in his path. 

Hil gazed wildly round. Flight was impossible. It would have 
been followed at once by a bullet. 

‘ Where are you off to, so fast ?’ asked the zaptieh. 

‘Home,’ said Hil. 

‘You’ve got to pay your tax first. It’s twenty-three piastres 
(3s. 4d.). You’ve sold your stuff ’—he pointed to the donkey’s 
empty pack-saddle—‘ and now you can pay up.’ 
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‘ Twenty-three piastres!’ gasped Hil—‘ twenty-three piastres ! ’ 
Twenty-three piastres,’ shouted the zaptieh; ‘don’t you 
understand Albanian? Twenty-three! twenty-three !!’ 

‘I tell you I haven’t twenty-three piastres in the world,’ said 
poor Hil. He fished under his shirt and pulled out the dirty little 
bag that hung round his neck together with an amulet against the 
evil eye. 

‘Look!’ he said, and counted out the few battered metaliks 
(halfpennies) it contained. 

The zaptieh laughed. ‘ Where’s the money you sold your stuff 
for ?’ 

‘I owed it already,’ said poor Hil. ‘I tell you we can’t grow 
enough maize for ourselves. How can I give any to the Pasha ?’ 

‘We’ve heard that tale too often,’ said the zaptieh; ‘ none of 
you tribesmen have enough to eat, if one’s to believe you. At any 
rate you can afford a fine donkey, and that’s worth more than the 
tax any day. If you are quite sure you won't pay, I'll take the 
donkey.’ 

As he spoke he took hold of the halter of the donkey, which was 
standing quietly by, and pulled it. 

Hil’s world crashed to pieces around him. Nothing so terrible 
as the loss of his donkey had ever presented itself to his mind. It 
was his life, and Drana’s, and Gjoko’s, their present, their future, 
their only hope. 

Blank terror seized him and turned him into a cringing suppliant. 
He prayed, he implored for mercy, pouring out a mixed torrent of 
entreaty to the zaptieh, and all his Saints. He offered all he had 
with him—his old knife, the salt, his few halfpence—he would bring 
firewood next week—or charcoal—he would— 

The zaptieh, a big fair Bosniak, laughed loudly at the unhappy 
little man. ‘ All right,’ he said teasingly, ‘ bring a whole bazar- 
ful of charcoal next week and pay up. And then you shall have 
the donkey back. We shall keep it, in case you forget. And the 
sooner you pay the better for you. For the donkey will be put up 
at the han and you'll have to pay sixpence a day for its keep. Good- 
bye—pleasant journey !’ 

He pulled the donkey, and turned to go. But the donkey 
planted all its four feet firmly and wagged its ears questioningly 
at Hil. 

The zaptieh twisted the halter two or three times round his 
hand and wrist and tugged. 
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‘My donkey,’ cried Hil in agony—‘ only give me my donkey. 
I'll pay you next week—Pashé Zotin, I'll pay you.’ 

‘ Pay now,’ said the zaptieh, and he laughed again. 

The donkey was lost for ever. Sixpence a day was more than 
Hil had ever dreamed of possessing. The madness of despair 
swept over him. Every fibre in his body contracted with rage ; 
his face went livid ; the pupils of his eyes were mere pin-points. 

‘Pay,’ he yowled—‘pay! Derr e bir derrit (swine and son of a 
swine)! I'll pay you!’ 

With the scream of a wild beast, he lowered his head, flung 
himself forward and butted the zaptieh in the belly with all his 
force. The man, completely taken by surprise, doubled up, gasping, 
clutched instinctively at his revolver, but his right hand was tangled 
in the halter, on which the frightened donkey plunged madly. 
And before he could recover Hil had borne him down in his furious 
onrush, had torn the revolver from his belt and fired four bullets 
straight into his breast. 

Hil turned and fled. The sound of the shots would bring up 
the patrol. If he could but get across the river-bed he would find 
cover and be safe. 

The terrified donkey clattered after him, dragging the dying 
zaptieh whose life-blood spouted scarlet on the stones; but, 
hampered by the weight, could not keep up with Hil’s wild flight, 
and brayed aloud. 

Even at the risk of his own life, Hil could not abandon the 
donkey. He checked a moment, opened the clasp-knife that hung 
at his belt, and cut the halter. The donkey darted forward and 
made for the well-known track to the mountains. 

A shout rang over the plains. Hil swerved and made for the 
nearest thicket. Three bullets squealed after him. 


It was very late that night when the donkey, its pack-saddle 
all awry, arrived at the little hovel. But Drana and Gjoko waited 
for Hil in vain. He lay dead in the little thicket, for the patrol 
did not trouble to follow up the game and see if the bullets had hit 
or missed: nor was his body found for two weeks. And then it 
was buried where it lay. For he was excommunicate. 

So Hil indubitably lost his soul. And Drana and Gjoko lost 
Hil. 

As for Korstituzi, it was short of three-and-fourpence and a 
zaptieh. 
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No doubt success in a particular kind of writing does come, and go, 
in cycles. It would be rash to inquire, still more rash to suggest, 
in what cycle we whirl at present; but we can all recognise the 
cycles of the past, the poetic cycle, the economic cycle, the scientific, 
the theological, and, at least as notably as any, the historical. 
Within the last few years the CornnILL Macazine has sought to 
garner up the impressions left by the work of two of the great 
writers of the historical period, Stubbs and Gairdner. But there 
were many others who belonged to the same company, to the same 
interest, if not to the same sympathy. It might be instructive to 
see where they were allied, where opposed, to trace points of affinity 
and dissension between Creighton and Froude, Freeman and Mait- 
land, Brewer and Dixon, Lecky and Lord Acton. 

However different they were, later generations will find their 
likeness more obvious, and it will probably not prove difficult to 
draw a line between them and their successors of to-day. To the 
other side of that line, away from us, will be found the veteran who 
died on November 4, 1912, at the age of eighty-four. 

James Gairdner had points of similarity with many of the 
ten historians who have been named. He had Stubbs’s delight in 
documents, Freeman’s in the ipsissima verba of chronicles. 
Pageantry in the past fascinated him, as it did Creighton. He 
could wield a sledge-hammer with Freeman, and sheathe a point of 
quiet irony in a phrase like Dixon. But in one respect he differed 
entirely from them all. To keep and edit records was his pro- 
fession in life, and (unlike Brewer) his only profession. He had quite 
a different training, quite a different life, from any of the others. 

In another detail too he was unlike all the rest. It is not the 
custom in England to reward service to literature, except in poetry 
and the drama, by any State recognition, unless it can be brought 
within the wide net of science, truly or falsely so called. Room 
was found for Huxley and Max Miiller in the Privy Council. Lecky 
and Acton were statesmen as well as historians. If the State 
thought Stubbs and Creighton worthy of reward for their historical 
work, the reward must be given by the Church. As for the others, 
nobody did anything for them at all: what distinctions of State 
they had came from abroad, where these things are done differently. 
“See, he wears your order,’ said King Edward VII., presenting 
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Stubbs to the Emperor William at the funeral of Queen Victoria, 
pointing to the badge of the Order Pour le Mérite. No English Order 
was given to an historian for his history. James Gairdner was, 
from 1900, a Companion of the Order of the Bath, a recognition of 
his public service as Assistant Keeper of the Records, a post which 
he held from 1859 to 1900. 

Gairdner was an archivist, as the French call it, in a sense in 
which no other historian of his time was. It was his work to feed 
on paper and drink up ink ; to take off the dust from old documents, 
sort them, read them, analyse them. And then, after all that, he 
found—what not one man in ten who does the same work finds— 
that he could write real history out of them. Here he had the great 
advantage of training by association with a man who had done 
just the same thing, that pioneer in archivism, J. 8. Brewer. 

It would be too much to say that it was those two men who 
reduced our public records from chaos to order, for many eminent 
public servants have been employed in the notable work which 
has transformed the old Rolls Office into the Public Record Office 
of to-day, changing the order of things, customs, arrangement of 
documents, methods of work, in a manner as conspicuous as was 
the change of building itself. But, certainly, of the great change 
Gairdner was one of the protagonists. And Gairdner was Brewer's 
disciple. His whole method of work, one felt, was caught from his 
predecessor in Fetter Lane,—his predecessor, that is, in the special 
task to which his own life came to be devoted, the cataloguing, or 
calendaring, of the National Archives relating to the reign of 
Henry VIII. That was the work of the years which Gairdner first 
spent among the records. He went to the office in 1846, when he 
was eighteen, it is true, but the twenty years he was at work with 
Mr. Brewer hardly began before 1859, when he was made Assistant 
Keeper. Of these years of preparation for the great work on 
Henry’s reign he spoke in later days thus: ‘ Some years were spent 
in a preliminary arrangement of the documents in the Public Record 
Office, after which pretty full abstracts were taken of all those in 
the British Museum which appeared at all likely to belong to the 
early years of Henry VIII. We then proceeded to make similar 
abstracts of the arranged documents in the Record Office; and 
finally, after carefully weighing the evidence of chronological 
sequence in the case of undated letters, we arranged the whole of 
our abstracts in the order in which they were sent to press.’ The 
Calendars, when they appeared, dealt not only with the documents 
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among the public records, but with every known source of con- 
temporary information regarding the reign of Henry VIII. It was 
on this huge mass of material that Brewer wrote those remarkable 
prefaces which after his death were republished as a consecutive 
history of Henry’s early years, and served to give to English history 
an entirely new conception of Cardinal Wolsey, a conception which 
Bishop Creighton popularised and Mr. Herbert Fisher has not quite 
succeeded in discrediting. 

Thus to Gairdner, and through him to not a few others, the 
Public Record Office was a real Ecole des Chartes. It is strange, 
when one thinks of how vehemently York Powell pressed for the 
creation on English soil of an institution like the famous one at 
Paris, to remember how little was said of the great work Gairdner 
was doing as modestly as patiently in London: in the life of the 
Oxford professor there is not a single mention of the London scholar. 
The scope of the work, the room for workers, was limited, it is true : 
the Record Office is not a school, but a workshop. But English 
people have learnt quite as much in workshops as in schools. 

What did the work at the Record Office teach the historian ? 
The best answer that I know is to be found in Gairdner’s own 
account of what Brewer did, written more than thirty years ago, 
in a book which has been long out of print. Part of it is worth 
quoting, because, besides the autobiographical interest which it has 
by the way, in describing the characteristics of Brewer it sketches 
unconsciously the method, the manner, and the interest of the 
man who followed him. Most of what Gairdner said of Brewer we 
could say of himself : 


‘I think if I were asked to name in a single word the point which 
distinguished him most from all other able men of my acquaintance 
I should say it was his thoroughness, and his consequent eagerness 
to be informed of every aspect of a question or a fact. No man, 
indeed, was ever so condescending in argument—if condescending 
is not, in fact, an altogether inappropriate word to describe one 
whose modesty in tone and unassuming courtesy always welcomed 
what an antagonist could say in reply as a thing by which he him- 
self might profit. For the truth is, however thoroughly he had 
mastered a subject, he invariably put himself in the position of one 
anxious to learn something more about it. I used to say some- 
times that when I had a question to ask of him it was very hard, for 
he would ask me half a dozen before I got mine put to him; yet, 
after all, mine were easily disposed of, while his went to the very 
bottom of things, and required very careful consideration. 
44-2 
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‘Indeed, this questioning habit of mind was what constituted 
his peculiar strength. He did not place much reliance on mere 
logical deductions: he was a student of Bacon, and considered 
logic as a thing that went comparatively little way; yet no man 
appreciated the force of logic more than he did, and could discrimi- 
nate with greater nicety how much a logical argument proved and 
how much it did not prove. But without entering into dialectics, 
one pregnant question from him would suffice to turn the point of 
an argument, and exhibit the subject in a very different light. 

‘ His natural field of thought, however, was not mental science 
or philosophy. His favourite studies were history and literature ; 
and it was particularly with relation to the former that I had most 
to do with him. Here it was that his questioning habit was of 
particular use to me, and I had occasion sometimes to mark its 
influence upon other men who had bestowed much more attention 
on particular subjects than myself.’ 


To sum up the position, then, Gairdner came to his documents 
not, like Stubbs, or Gardiner, or Maitland, from without. He did 
not go and hunt for them, or read them where he knew they might 
be found, because he was studying a particular period of history 
with a view to writing about it. He wrote, little by little, the 
history of a reign because it was his business to read all the docu- 
ments about it. 

That was the work of the years from 1876, when the first volume 
of the Calendars that bore Gairdner’s name came out, to 1910, when 
the first part of the twenty-first volume was published. He had 
been concerned with the whole work from the fifth volume. It 
has been calculated that in this great storehouse the number of 
documents calendared was more than a hundred thousand ; and all 
these passed under the eye, practically all the abstracts were the 
work, of Gairdner himself. This alone would have been enough for 
most men, even the keenest of students. It was not nearly enough 
for Gairdner. If it had never been done at all he would still have 
rendered services to English history superior to those of any of his 
contemporaries except perhaps Stubbs and Gardiner. Like the 
former, he was an editor in the Rolls Series, bringing out ‘ Memorials 
of Henry VII.’ in 1858, and a few years later ‘ Letters and Papers of 
the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII.’ : like the latter, he was 
an editor for the Camden Society, producing two volumes on the 
fifteenth century, and others, I think, later. Then he edited, and 
thirty years later revised, his edition of the ‘ Paston Letters.’ He 
was at his best there. Some absurd persons have said that he had 
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no sense of humour. No one who knew him, and no one who read 
his notes on those extraordinary Pastons, could think that. In 
the three volumes in which that unique collection of evidence 
bearing on the country life of the Fifteenth Century was at last 
made accessible, and intelligible, to readers, Gairdner had the oppor- 
tunity of penetrating into every domestic detail of the history of an 
ordinary upper-class family in an out-of-the-way part of England, 
their loves and hates, their dinners and washing, their chapels 
and their bedchambers, their friends and their dependants ; and 
most amply he availed himself of it. Thus he not only gave to 
English people a complete picture of an obscure age, drawn by a 
contemporary hand and cleaned by an expert, but he was able to 
prepare himself for his study of the Reformation by a thorough 
knowledge of the kind of people who needed to be reformed, who 
led the movement, and whose very ordinary ideas were carried in 
it to success. One need not particularise all he wrote after this. 
It is quite enough to say that he came to know more than any man 
living about Richard III., Henry VII., and Henry VIII.; perhaps 
quite as much as they knew themselves. An amusing instance of 
this is the debate that arose about the ‘ Little Princes in the Tower.’ 
That chivalrous naval knight-errant, Sir Clements Markham, must 
needs have it that they were not murdered at all, or that if they 
were Henry VII. had them murdered. (I hope this is not an un- 
fair way of putting it.) James Gairdner dealt with that opinion 
as delicately as Izaak Walton with the worm and as conclusively 
as S. R. Gardiner with the writer who said that Cecil invented the 
Gunpowder Plot. It was the same with the recurring faddists 
who believe that Perkin Warbeck was Edward IV.’s son. Those 
views will not be heard of seriously in history again. And 
Henry VII. will remain a cold, virtuous person (though we shall 
still be able to smile at Bishop Stubbs’s account of his matrimonial 
projects), Cardinal Morton (honour to his memory from those who 
live close by his Leam, though he did tell a debtor that he should 
be dampné en helle) a good man, and Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
a hunchback and a murderer. 

But how about Henry VIII.? The curious thing is that when 
we come to his reign, that to which Gairdner devoted seven-tenths 
perhaps of his working life, and about which he knew very much 
more than any other person living or dead, we have the greatest 
difficulty in extracting a judgment. There is nothing in his books 
like that marvellous picture in Stubbs’s Lectures. We must draw 
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our own portrait of the lion, counting up all that the lion devoured. 
We have to be content with a sentence here and there, and those 
most frequently bare statements of fact, not estimates of character, 
such as this : 


‘The revolution effected by Henry VIII. was a thing without 
parallel in history, and it is hard to realise it all at the present day.’ 


Perhaps that is, after all, as good a way as any. If Henry VIII. 
is not adequately described by his own acts, who ever will be ? 
Gairdner seems for a moment as if he would characterise Queen 
Mary ; but no, off he goes into the things she did and allowed. 
Here is the passage : 


‘History has been cruel to her memory. The horrid epithet 
*‘ bloody,” bestowed so unscrupulously, alike on her and on Bonner 
and Gardiner and the bishops generally, had, at least, a plausible 
justification in her case from the severities to which she gave her 
sanction, though it was really not just, even to her. The spectacle 
of those cruel proceedings in public, and the enduring recollection 
of them afterwards, blotted out from the public mind what even 
at first was but imperfectly known—the painful trials which she 
herself had so long endured at the hands of lawless persecutors ; 
yet it was just such lawless persecutors who had deranged the 
whole system of Church government, and as queen she endeavoured 
to suppress them by means which, if severe, were strictly legal. 
Among the victims no doubt there were many true heroes and really 
honest men; but many of them also would have been persecutors 
if they had had their way. Most of them retained the belief in a 
Catholic Church, but rejected the mass and held by the services 
authorised in Edward VI.’s time. But of course this meant 
complete rejection of an older authority—higher, according to 
time-honoured theory, than that of any king or parliament—which 
had never been openly set aside until that generation. The revolu- 
tion had not merely dethroned the Pope—it had virtually destroyed 
the authority of the bishops. Under Edward VI. they complained 
that they could no longer exercise their proper functions; the 
coercive jurisdiction which alone enabled them to have complete 
supervision of their dioceses was entirely taken away. That was 
certainly a fact; but it was also a fact that men were not going 
to endure it again. Secret baptisms, secret communions, secret 
readings of Scripture, were irregularities quite destructive of 
episcopal supervision ; but they went on and were not to be put 
down even under Mary.’ 


Writing like this, it will be said, does not come from a great 
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historian. No one will pretend to compare Gairdner with Froude 
in his power of telling a story or of turning facts into romance. 
There was no halo of enthusiasm about his writing, not any attempt 
to decorate and attract. But it is not difficult to claim for him 
that he was a great historian nevertheless. The great, the primary 
assertion we make for him is this: that a reader may always be 
quite certain that in Gairdner he will find the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so far as it could be known at 
the time the particular book was written. That is the characteristic 
of that long series of articles in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and again in the ‘ Dictionary of English Church History,’ 
published only the other day, of his chapters in the ‘ Cambridge 
Modern History,’ of his ‘ History of the Church of England from 
Henry VIII. to Mary,’ of his three stout volumes on ‘ Lollardy and 
the Reformation.’ Every statement, you may be quite certain, 
has chapter and verse for it. He will not give you brilliant general- 
isations like Maitland or enchanting pictures of romantic scenes or 
characters like Froude ; but under all he says you will be conscious 
of an immense strength, sincerity, and veracity: you will know 
that you stand here, as he stands without fear or favour, on the 
solid bedrock of fact. And that is why Gairdner’s work will 
endure longer than that of several of his greater contemporaries ; 
it has no such danger of being superseded. Look at Maitland’s 
brilliant chapters in which he takes the Reformation in England 
and Scotland together and weaves the two discordant stories into 
a harmonious, and quite incredible, whole. Those chapters which 
delighted readers at first, and carried the little historians off their 
feet in jubilation, will have no influence at all on the writing of 
Reformation history in time to come. They slur over far too many 
difficulties and ignore far too many outstanding facts. But 
Gairdner ignores nothing. One might say, with a smile, of one who 
has such a passion for fact, that he does not even ignore ideas. Take 
a few words from the modest preface in which he explained what 
he meant to do in ‘ Lollardy and the Reformation.’ He describes 
how he had tried to tell what he believes to be the truth ‘about this 
very important period of Church History’ when he wrote a volume 
in the series edited by Dr. Stephens and Dr. Hunt. Now he wished 
to see the whole movement in its origin and results. Before, he 
was restricted to the reigns of Henry, Edward, and Mary. 


But the Reformation, as a study by itself, forbids us to confine 
our view even to one single century. We must look back for the 
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predisposing causes; we must look forward to the subsequent 
developments, and we must endeavour to realise from both causes 
and developments the unity of the whole subject, and the position 
at which we have arrived in our own day as a true and natural 
consequence of all that has gone before. 

It is not a mere study of events that will suffice for this. In 
the religious history of a nation one might almost treat events, even 
of a religious character, as matters of subordinate interest. Great 
events, indeed, must be noted, not only as special crises due to the 
development of new forces, but as conditions laid down for future 
progress ; and it has been my main purpose to inquire how far they 
either controlled or were controlled by the religious feeling of the 
nation. In this attempt I think I may be pardoned for passing 
over much that is of considerable interest, not only in political but 
even in ecclesiastical history. The ancestry and growth of ideas 
that have revolutionised the world are far more important matters 
than the reception of a legate or the proclamation of a latter-day 
crusade. 


Therefore the last work he wrote was a study of ideas and books 
as well as of facts and men; and it is a book which shows him at 
his best, his most natural self. Quietly he rambles on, staying you 
for a moment with the fullest footnotes, but always with his own 
aim quite clear before his eye. Nothing is allowed to escape you, 
and you arise, rather exhausted perhaps, but feeling what you never 
quite feel with Stubbs or Gardiner, certainly never with Lord Acton, 
that you now know as much about the matter as anybody can. 
And that surely is what it is part of the business of the historian 
to make you feel. 

That tall, serious Scotsman, who looked at you with a certain 
sincere austerity, had determined to know the truth, and he wished 
you to know it too, for he felt certain, behind all his discoveries 
and convictions, that the truth would make you free. 

Now, to sum him up, what did this great archivist do for English 
history ? He settled a great number of those small matters on 
which men make great decisions once and for all. A straw not only 
shows how the wind blows, but very often will turn the scales for 
a particular historical conclusion. Let me give two little instances 
which do not go quite so far as that, but still have a really import- 
ant bearing on Reformation men and things. Wilkins nearly 
two centuries ago printed the terrible indictment which Archbishop 
Morton produced against a wicked abbot of St. Albans. There 
has been every sort of attempt by historians of bias to exploit, 
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manipulate, or burke this document. The last attempt was to 
discredit it indirectly by declaring that it was impossible to find 
an abbot to whom it referred. Gairdner settled that matter, 
quite clearly, once and for all. The second instance shall be this. 
Investigators of the part Cranmer played in the Reformation were 
anxious to inquire how much he was affected by what Stubbs 
called a certain ‘ evangelical obliquity in Anne Boleyn’s eyes.’ They 
discovered that he was chaplain in her family. Instantly arose 
@ piercing scream. We were asked for our evidence. I shame- 
facedly confess that I myself could not remember where I had 
found the statement, though I was certain it was contemporary, 
and could only mumble like Mr. Justice Stareleigh that it was in 
my notes, and feel bound to modify it in a new edition of my book. 
But out came Gairdner’s book, and there of course were the facts 
all right, and the very reference I had forgotten to the book I had 
on my shelves. Cranmer indeed was chaplain ‘of this Anna.’ 
And thereby must have hung many a tale. 

But the settling of small matters does not, perhaps, carry you 
very far. What you want to know is—what did this great investi- 
gator think of the great English Reformation itself? That is not 
very easy to answer. An intelligent young clergyman once asked 
him what he thought about ‘the continuity of the Church,’ and 
received a long and careful answer which must have puzzled him 
very much indeed. But while we are confident that, whatever 
Gairdner’s own opinions may have been, they did not influence his 
most exact and scrupulous mind one hair-breadth in its treat- 
ment of historic fact, we may be helped to see why he so well under- 
stood the position of the Church of England in the great crisis of 
her history, by some knowledge of his own religious convictions. 
So 8. R. Gardiner was the better able to understand Puritanism 
because he so much admired Cromwell and was proud to trace 
descent from him. In his last book James Gairdner revealed some- 
thing of his own religious history when he wrote : 

‘I have never felt the least personal inclination towards the 
Church of Rome, though I confess I have always desired to under- 
stand it. But I have always desired to understand other religions 
also. For I myself was brought up outside of all the orthodoxies, 
and for half my life what I now feel to be the vital doctrines of 
Christianity, acknowledged all the world over, were certainly quite 
unintelligible to me, and accordingly incredible.’ 


But he did not stay in that critical aloofness. In a private 
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letter written not many months before his death he spoke of the 
Oxford Movement as seeming to ‘ grow in importance as time goes 
on.’ He thought that, though there was still prejudice against 
it, it had ‘raised the tone even of English Dissent and Scotch 
Presbyterianism,’ and declared that Pusey was 


‘The great moderator of the movement, who was simply a very 
sincere, earnest, and self-sacrificing believer in the undoubted 
principles of the Church of England, sympathising warmly with 
Low Churchmen no less than with High Churchmen, just because 
they were in earnest too. He never exalted trifles at the expense 
of essentials.’ 


Those words contain really a very good description of Gairdner 
himself, in his attitude towards religion. 

Gairdner would not say what people wanted him to say; but 
certain things he would say quite clearly, such as this: ‘ If there 
was any breach of continuity in the Church of England there must 
have been a precise year in which it took place. What was that 
year?’ So the ship rode through the storm all right; but how 
much did she carry with her? That is just what Gairdner would 
never undertake to say. You could not be sure how much he 
thought she needed of her old equipment, to be the same vessel 
after all. Yet that was from no lack of interest in what people 
call dogmatics. On the contrary, he was there quite unconscionably 
strong (so some people thought, though for my own part it always 
seemed to me that what the sturdy old Scots layman was so very 
fond of saying again and again about the Athanasian Creed was 
exceedingly sound sense). And at the end, when there were very 
many questions he would answer and a certain few he never would, 
one knew that he was quite secure in his own judgment. ‘The 
Reformation may be the fruit of tyranny at a time when able 
statecraft had made England a positive despotism; but it does 
not follow that good has not come out of evil, for . . . we must 
consider the things that abide.’ And ‘the things that abide must 
be true.’ 


W. H. Hutton. 
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BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER V. 


A park October day, with slanting flaws of peevish rain tattooing 
on the big north window of Charles’ new studio, was drawing to a 
chill and early close, and the light was rapidly becoming too bad to 
paint. His mother, at whose picture he had been working all day, 
was sitting in front of the plain deal table from his old studio, with 
fingers busily rattling on her typewriter, and Charles had put his 
easel on the model’s stand and worked from this elevation, since 
the eyes in the picture were looking upwards. It was nearing com- 
pletion, and the last steps—which were costing him so much biting 
of the ends of his brushes and so continual a frown that it seemed 
doubtful if his forehead could ever again lose its corrugations—were 
being taken, and his progress, which up till now had been so triumph- 
antly uninterrupted, was beginning to shuffle and mark time. 
Admirable though the wistful welcoming love in her face was, thrice 
admirable as Craddock had thought it, Charles knew now that it did 
not completely represent what he saw. All day he had been working 
at it, making his patient model keep rising and looking at him, 
and not only was he dissatisfied with the inadequacy of it, but he 
knew that he was losing the simplicity and brilliance of his earlier 
work on it. Hence these knottings in his forehead, and the marks 
of teeth in the handles of his brushes. 

‘Mother, darling,’ he said, ‘ stand up once more, will you, and 
that will be all? Now!’ 

By incessant repetition she had got the pose with unerring 
accuracy, and she pushed back her chair and rose facing him. 
He looked back from her to his canvas, and from it back again to her, 
and the frown deepened. It was not the best he could do, but he 
could not better it by patching and poking at it. For one moment 
he wavered ; the next he had taken up his palette-knife and with 
three strokes erased the whole of the head. Then he gave a great 
sigh of relief. 


1 Copyright, 1913, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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* Thank God, that ’s done,’ he said ; ‘ and to-morrow I will begin 
all over again. I was afraid I wasn’t going to do that.’ 

‘My dear, what have you done ?’ she asked, leaving her place 
and coming to look. ‘Oh, Charles, you ’ve scraped it all out.’ 

* Yes, thank God, as I said before.’ 

‘But when Mr. Craddock saw it this afternoon, he said it was 
so wonderful.’ 

‘Well, I daresay it wasn’t bad. But if Craddock thinks that 
I’m going to be content with things that aren’t bad, he ’s wrong,’ 
said Charles. ‘It ’ll be time for me to say “ That willdo,” in twenty 
years from now. For the present I’m not going to be content with 
anything but the best that I can do, and that wasn’t the best, and 
that is why there’s that pat of paint on my palette-knife, and no 
head on your dear shoulders.’ 

Mrs. Lathom still looked troubled. 

‘But he had ordered it, dear,’ she said ; ‘he had chosen it as 
the picture he was going to buy from you this year.’ 

Charles rapidly turned on all the electric light. 

“I don’t care a straw,’ he said. ‘ Nobody is going to have 
pictures of mine that aren’t as good as I can make them. I see 
more than I saw when I painted it first, and I couldn’t inlay that 
into it. Your face isn’t a patchwork counterpane. No, we begin 
again. Now, mother dear, do be kind and toast muffins for tea, 
while I give the place where your head was a nice wash down with 
turpentine, so that there’s no speck of paint left on it. Reggie’s 
coming in, and as soon as we've got greasy all over our faces with 
muffins we ’ll go and stand in the queue at the theatre. We shall 
have to go pretty early. ‘‘ Easter Eggs’’ is a tremendous hit, and 
the pit’s always crammed.’ 

Charles scrubbed away at his canvas for a minute or so in silence, 
beaming with satisfaction at his erasure of the head. 

‘I ’m blowed if we stand in the queue at all,’ he said. ‘As 
a thankoffering for my own honesty, I shall go and get the three 
best places that are to be had. Now I won’t be thwarted. I shall 
get fifty pounds this week for the Reynolds copy, and I choose, 
madam, I choose to go to the stalls. I will be economical again 
to-morrow for weeks and weeks. Hullo, here ’s the child. Reggie, 
come and look at my picture of Ma. Haven’t I caught the vacant 
expression of her face quite beautifully? I think I shall let 
Craddock have it just as it is, and he can call it “ The guillotine 
at play.”’ 

“Charles, you are the most tiresome——’ began his mother. 
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‘I know: I touch the limits of endurance. But I am pleased 
to have wiped your face for you. I shall want you at ten o'clock 
to-morrow morning. Goodness, how it rains! I am glad I’m not 
going to stand outside for a couple of hours. ’ 

Reggie had subsided into a large chair, and was toasting his feet 
at the fire. 

‘“Mother’s morose,’ he said, “when I was prepared to enjoy my- 
self. She always was a kill-joy. Mother, darling, you shouldn’t 
indulge in these melancholy fits. Consider what a great girl you 
are. Consider anything, but put lots of butter on the muffins. 
Charles, history repeats itself. Mr. Ward—opulent American, you 
know—came in again to-day with Craddock, and again he drew a 
cheque at my desk, and again, though I lent him my pen, he didn’t 
tip me. He must be indecently rich, because to-day he gave 
Craddock a cheque for ten thousand and one hundred pounds.’ 

‘What had he bought ? ’ 

‘Dunno. Some little trifle for the servants’ hall, I suppose. 
Ten thousand for the picture, one hundred for the frame, do you 
think? Oh, another thing: there was a long notice in the ‘‘ White- 
hall”’ about the Exhibition at the ‘‘ Painters and Etchers.” I 
brought it home. It says all kinds of things about the picture of 
me. Here it is—catch hold.’ 

Charles snatched at the paper with all a boy’s natural pride in 
being for the first time noticed in the Press. Nor was the morose 
Mrs. Lathom less eager, for with muffin on toasting-fork she left 
the fire and read over his shoulder, and the moroseness vanished. 

‘Oh, Charles! ’ she cried, ‘“ Brilliant achievement—masterly 
technique—the gem of a rather mediocre exhibition—figure of a 
graceful stripling ’’—Reggie, my graceful stripling, that’s you— 
“a new note in English painting—’” You darlings, what a pair 
of you! I should like to know who wrote it. I wish the people 
would sign their names.’ 

But as Charles read, his first impulse of pleasure faded altogether. 
At the end he crumpled the paper up, and threw it into the fender. 

‘Good Lord, what rot!’ he said. 

‘Lays it on thick, doesn’t it?’ said Reggie. ‘ But I like the 
part about the graceful stripling.’ 

‘You would!’ said Charles. 


The studio which was part of Craddock’s bargain with Charles 
was admirable in design and appointment. A huge skylight, set 
in the slope of the roof, looked towards the north, and an apparatus 
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of blinds made it easy to get as much or as little light as was required. 
The walls were of that most neutral of all tints, the grey-green of 
the underside of olive leaves, and the parquet floor had a few sober- 
hued rugs over it. But colour was there in plenty: a couple of 
brilliant screens, one of lacquer, one of stamped Spanish leather, 
intercepted possible draughts, and gave a gorgeous warmth of hue to 
their neighbourhoods, and a big open fireplace with Dutch tiles, 
and a little congregation of chairs round about it, added to a mere 
workroom a delightful focus of rest and comfort. The faithful 
skeleton and the flayed man kept each other company in a seques- 
tered corner, where they might be supposed to entertain each other 
with dismal tales of how they came to be what they were ; for the 
room was no longer the study of a student, but the living-place of a 
practitioner. Beyond these things there was little to attract the 
attention or seduce the eye, for the vision that comes from within 
must feed on what it suggests to itself, and not be tickled with 
what others have done and thought. 

At the time when Craddock had made his offer to Charles, the 
room, with its little chamber adjoining, was already in his hands, 
and he had thought of using it as an overflow gallery from Thistle- 
ton’s; but he had drawn a longer bow in offering it to Charles, for 
his speculation there he believed to hold a larger financial possibility 
than an extension of Thistleton’s promised. And his furnishing of 
it, in accordance with what he thought to be Charles’ psychical 
requirements, was not less than masterly. Morning by morning, 
when Charles set to work, he felt instinctively that he saw clearly 
here, that his own vision was unharassed by things that were ugly 
and inconvenient, and yet not distracted by the challenge of 
beauty that demanded attention. In this temperate, colourless 
place he grew as plants grow on warm grey days, not soaked or 
scorched, but realising themselves, and expanding according to 
their own irresistible vitality. A month ago Charles could not have 
scraped out the face that to-day he so joyfully erased from his 
canvas. No doubt these utterly congenial conditions did not pro- 
duce his development, but they presented nothing that hindered. 
Above all, the constant gnawing at his heart of the thought that 
he earned nothing, contributed nothing to those who worked for 
him, was removed. To some natures such conditions are a spur, 
to him they had only been a drag. They had never retarded his 
industry, but they had always caused him that inward anxiety 
which, though he knew it not, shackled the perfect freedom of his 
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service to art. To-day he had no touch of such cramp or stiffness ; 
he felt entirely untrammelled ; his soul stood nude and unimpeded, 
like some beautiful runner or wrestler. There was nothing to 
hinder its leap and swiftness. 

Arthur Craddock had been exceedingly busy this autumn ; 
indeed, since the month that he had spent at Marienbad during 
August, when he atoned for the plethora of nourishment which he 
had taken during the year before, and cleared his decks, so to speak 
(or, at any rate, his hold) for action again, he had hardly spent a 
night out of town. The bulk of his work was in connection with the 
production of ‘ Kaster Eggs,’ for, since he knew that no actor- 
manager would look at it, for not containing a star-part, or,if he did, 
would quite infallibly spoil it by making a star-part out of it, he, 
on rather a magnificent scale of speculation, had taken a theatre 
himself, and himself engaged the actors whom he desired to see in 
it. These were, without exception, ladies and gentlemen who had 
not hitherto been so fortunate as to attract attention; for this 
reason their services were more cheaply secured, which was an 
advantage ; but the corresponding disadvantage was that they were 
not possessed of any great histrionic experience, and thus needed the 
more drilling and instruction. Craddock had engaged an excellent 
stage-manager, who fully entered into his conception of the manner 
in which the play must be presented ; but there was scarce a rehearsal 
at which he was not himself present, and after which he did not 
confabulate with his stage-manager. Sometimes frum the incessant 
hearing of the scenes, they seemed to him to lack all significance and 
dramatic force, and be, as their despairing author had openly 
avowed them, the merest twaddle. But even when hope burned 
lowest, and Craddock seriously wondered how great would be the 
loss he would have to face, he still stuck to his opinion that there 
were marketable elements in this quiet drama. 

He had another cause for financial disquietude. During the 
summer there had been an outrageous exhibition of Post-impres- 
sionists at one of the London galleries, and though, from an artistic 
point of view, he considered that these nightmare canvases had 
as little to do with art as the ‘tasteful’ decorations of a saloon- 
carriage, he had, through an agent, made very considerable purchases 
of them, with a view to unloading again on the confiding public. 
Since his return from Marienbad he had caused them to be hung 
in Thistleton’s gallery, and had written several signed articles in the 
‘Whitehall’ which he considered should have proved provocative 
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of purchasers. But at present the gallery had been barren of 
buyers, and even though he himself pointed out to Mr. Ward, to 
whom his recommendation had hitherto been always sufficient, 
the marvels of this new mode of vision, and masterly defiant 
absence of all that had hitherto been known as drawing or painting, 
the latter, though lamenting his artistic blindness, had altogether 
declined to make breaks in the frieze of nightmare which brooded 
on the gallery walls. But though for the present his money—a 
considerable sum of it—was locked up in these monstrous and 
unmarketable wares he did not (which would have affected him far 
more poignantly) lose prestige as a critic and appraiser of art, 
since he had bought under an agent’s name, and the secret of his 
identity with Thistleton’s gallery was at present inviolate. His 
astute young clerk, as has been seen, had conjectured as much; but 
it was only a conjecture, and the conjecturer was only Reggie. Had 
Craddock known of Reggie’s brotherhood to his new protégé, he 
might perhaps have devoted a little thought as to whether he should 
take any steps to ensure secrecy; as it was, he neither knew Reggie’s 
name, nor suspected his conjecture or relationship. 

A third disagreeableness chequered September for Craddock, 
and added a further burden to his anxieties during the weeks of 
rehearsal for this play. Four years before he had purchased one of his 
convenient options on the literary work of a slow-labouring and 
diabolically canny Scotchman, who had failed to find a publisher 
for a story which Craddock had judged to be a very beautiful and 
delicate piece of work. He had given this execrable Pict the sum of 
three hundred pounds for it, coupled with the right to purchase any 
future work by him during the next three years for the same sum. 
Whereupon, the execrable Pict, having made quite sure that he had 
mastered the terms of his agreement, had sat down in his frugal 
house in Perthshire and devoted himself to study and porridge and 
reflection. For those three years he had not set pen to paper, but 
lived a life of meditation that would have done credit to a student 
of Raja Yoga attaining Samadhi, and, the period of his apprentice- 
ship to Craddock being finished and the contract terminated, had 
written a book over which, when it was published during September, 
the whole world, it seemed, had laughed and wept. Never was 
there a more tender and exquisite idyll; reviewers hailed him as 
Scotland’s most transcendent sun,round which all lesser lights must 
forever burn dim. Hot and hot the editions poured from the press, 
and Craddock, impotent and dismayed, saw the little fortune which 
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he felt was justly his pour into the purse of this disgusting North- 
erner. The execrable Pict was a Danaé; he sat with gold showering 
round him, the gold that he had acquired in those three years when 
he sordidly lived, thanks to Craddock’s bounty, on porridge and 
meditation. Craddock had not, it will be observed, lost money 
over this unfortunate transaction, since he had more than gathered 
back his original outlay ; but the thought of what he had missed 
woke him early in the morning, after the remembrance of the last 
rehearsal had prevented him going to sleep at night. Legally, he 
believed he might be judged to have some claim, since the book in 
question was, if not blackly written with ink on paper, invented and 
thought over and prepared during those years in which he had a 
claim on the author’s work, but for personal reasons he did not 
desire that this pathetic history should be exposed to the unsympa- 
thetic ventilation of the law-courts. But it confirmed to him the 
wisdom of doing business, wherever possible, with the young and 
inexperienced. 

Though these financial clamours were loud round him, Craddock 
was not so distracted by them as to neglect his interests in the work 
of his new artist, and it says much for his equanimity in troublesome 
times that, between these discouraging rehearsals, and the contem- 
plation of the execrable Pict and the unmarketable Post-impression- 
ists, he devoted his full attention to the furnishing of such a studio 
for Charles as would give him the best possible conditions for work. 
He himself chose its furniture and embellishment ; he sat with his 
white face on one side and his little eyes half-closed to select the 
colour for the walls; he himself pulled the blinds up and down 
over the big north light to make sure that this novel system of springs 
worked smoothly. He did not, of course, go so far as to believe 
that a suitably appointed studio can do anything whatever towards 
the ripening of a possible genius, but his own thoroughness and 
commonsense told him that when you are dealing with a brain 
and hand so sensitive as that of a true portrait-painter, it is the 
falsest economy to spare either money or trouble in securing for 
him the best possible conditions for his work. And when, this 
afternoon, he paid a visit to the studio, an hour before Charles 
triumphantly and joyously expunged that sweet and tender face 
from his canvas, Craddock thought himself justified. 

It will be readily understood that among this multiplicity of 
ventures and perplexities Craddock had little time or psychical 
stuff to devote to the girl who, it is not too much to say, had brought 
VOL. XXXIV.—NO. 203, N.S. 45 
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a new type of emotion into his life. But though he had no time to 
address himself actively to thoughts of her, her image lived some- 
where in the background of his mind, without loss of vividness. 
Indeed, without volition on his part, it seemed to be gently soaking 
into the businesses with which he was more acutely concerned, 
so that, for instance, even when his brain was most attentive to 
some lugubrious rehearsal, he would see himself and her, with 
perhaps Lady Crowborough as chaperone and Frank Armstrong as 
perspiring author, seated in the stage box on the night of the first 
representation. Perhaps he would not ask Armstrong; there 
was a fierce rugged kind of strength about him that a girl might 
possibly find attractive. ... But, such is the blindness with 
which ironical fate smites her puppets, no such qualms with regard 
to Charles, who had, so he had learned, stayed at the Mill House, 
on Lady Crowborough’s invitation, for a week after the summer 
had broken in torrential rain towards the end of July, ever entered 
his head. 

Then only a week ago—for the date of production had to be 
postponed, and yet again postponed, until the rehearsals went with 
a smoothness that no friction disturbed—came the first night of 
‘Easter Eggs,’ and before the evening was half-over the conduct of 
the execrable Pict and the apparent permanence of the Post-impres- 
sionist pictures on the walls of his gallery had been smoothed out of 
Craddock’s mind, as a wrinkle in the sand is erased by the incoming 
tide. From the first moment the simple and brilliant little play, 
with its neat construction and well-etched delineation of character, 
charmed and captivated the house. It was not necessary for the 
audience to put too strenuous a call on their intelligences, and, as 
Craddock had foreseen, they found an entertainment much to their 
minds in watching and enjoying the unfolding of the unpretentious 
but absorbing little chronicle. It had something of the fragrance 
of Cranford about it, and its gaiety was of some little bonneted 
quakeress, suddenly moved to dance in ashy decorous manner. Nor 
did the faint patronising blame and praise of the critics next morning 
disturb him in the slightest ; he knew well from the manner of its 
reception, and the pleased chattering crowd that waited for their 
vehicles in the lobby when the last act was over, that he need have 
no fear for the solidity of its first night’s success. Being a critic 
himself, he knew how seldom his colleagues spotted the right horse. 
Indeed the only jarring note was the attitude of the sardonic author, 
when, subsequently, he supped with the owner, and in reply to 
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Craddock’s congratulations returned those congratulations double- 
fold into his bosom. Armstrong, in fact, seemed rather vexed at 
the success of the evening, and Craddock, remembering for a brief 
moment his own feelings on the success earned by the book of 
the execrable Pict, understood something of the young man’s 
ingratitude. 

Certainly the ill-luck which had followed Craddock these last 
months—even at Marienbad the number of pounds of the too too 
solid which he had lost were not what he had hoped for—seemed 
to have turned, for ‘ Easter Eggs ’ when it had run a week, gave 
evidence, by its advance bookings, of the security of its favour with 
the public, and the critics also were airily beginning to say that 
‘they had said so all along.’ So, with the removal of these financial 
anxieties, Craddock was at leisure to turn his mind to the riverside 
again, and on the evening of the day on which he had visited Charles, 
just previous to the ruthless destruction of the head in his portrait, 
he went down again to Thorley to dine and sleep at Philip Wrough- 
ton’s house. He had two ostensible reasons for so doing: in the 
first place he wanted to see Charles’ copy of the Reynolds ; in the 
second he wanted to talk over his friend’s plans for the Egyptian 
winter. He was minded to spend a month or two in Egypt him- 
self, and wondered whether a little judicious hinting would cause 
Philip to make a suggestion that he would be eager to fall in with. 

He found, and was not ill-pleased to find, that Lady Crowborough 
was not in residence, but had gone back to town, where she was 
accustomed during the winter months to seal herself up hermeti- 
cally in the manner of a hibernating dormouse, in a small dark house 
in Half-Moon Street. But he found, when the subject of Egypt was 
mentioned at dinner, that she had gone to town principally in order 
to supply herself with linen frocks and veils that should thwart the 
freckling powers of the Egyptian sun. 

‘ My dear mother,’ said Philip, as he passed the port to Craddock, 
“has got it into her head that she would like to accompany Joyce and 
me, and when she has got any plan of any kind in her head, Joyce 
and I find it useless to protest. She does not listen to any argument, 
nor does she reply to them. She carries out her plan. I do not 
entirely applaud this one. s likely as not it will be I who will have 
to look after her, for I am sure she will find the journey and the 
heat very trying. And as I planned this expedition with a view 
to regaining such measure of health as may be possible for a con- 
firmed invalid, I do not quite applaud her resolution. But asI say, 
45-2 
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she is quite indifferent to applause or its absence. Sometimes I 
think that old people tend to become a little selfish.’ 

He frowned slightly, as he poured himself out "the water 
with which he was to facilitate the entry of his after-dinner 
cachet. 

‘ And she will expect Joyce to be with her, and read to her and 
look after her,’ he continued, ‘ and I shall be companionless. Shut 
up and condemned to an invalid life, as I have been, I find it difficult 
to think of anybody who might accompany us, and relieve me of the 
solitude which will so largely be mine. But the world in general, 
and even one’s friends, soon forget an invalid like myself. But 
certainly I should like, now that my mother has settled to come with 
us, a further addition to our party.’ 

Philip was sufficiently astute to observe others, when he was 
not entirely absorbed in himself; and as he looked at Craddock now, 
it seemed to him that there was a certain suggestion of expectancy, 
of tension even, about him ; in fact he had raised his wineglass from 
the table, as if to drink, but sat with it poised, neither drinking nor 
replacing it. 

“If only I could induce you to come with us,’ he said. 

Craddock put his glass down. 

‘I think if you had not suggested that,’ he said, ‘ that I should 
have risked a rebuff and done it myself.’ 

He paused a moment. 

“Only one thing might have deterred me,’ he added, ‘namely, 
the fear that my presence, after what happened when I was here 
last, might be distasteful to Miss Joyce.’ 

Philip waved this away with his thin white hand. 

‘I know that the young are often very selfish,’ he said, ‘ but I 
do not believe that Joyce would for her own sake wish to deprive 
me of so congenial a companion, even if your suggestion was well- 
founded. But I am sure it isnot. Indeed, I think your being able to 
come with us is a very fortunate circumstance for her, and, if I may 
say so, for you, as well as for myself. She will have ample oppor- 
tunities for knowing you better, and appreciating you more truly. 
Shall we go into the next room? Ah, by the way, since you will 
now be seeing about your journey and your hotel accommodation 
in Egypt, perhaps it would not be troubling you to make all 
arrangements for us also. My mother, I know, will take a maid, 

who will look after her and Joyce. I cannot afford a similar 
luxury.’ 
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The rain and gale, that had clamorously wept all day, had 
vastly increased at nightfall, and when the two men left the dining- 
room they found Joyce sitting in the drawing-room with open 
windows in the attempt to clear the room of the smoke that had 
been blowing down the chimney. This rendered the room impossible 
for her father to sit in; and since his own sitting-room was in no 
better plight, Joyce was despatched to see whether her room, which 
was on the other side of the house and sheltered from the fury of 
the wind, was more tenable. Her report was favourable, and her 
father, coughing and feeling sure that this quarter of a minute’s 
exposure to the open window of the drawing-room had chilled him, 
went upstairs with her, leaving Craddock to look at the copy of the 
Reynolds which hung in the dining-room. He had had dusky 
glimpses of it during dinner, but now when he examined it by a 
fuller illumination, the execution of it amazed him. Not only was 
it faithful in line and colour, but in that indefinable quality of each 
which marks off the inspired from the merely intelligent copy. 
There was the same gleeful mystery in that turned and radiant 
face . . . it was as if Charles no less than the painter of the original 
picture had known this entrancing girl, had penetrated by his 
artistic insight into the joy and vitality that enveloped her. And 
how like she was to Joyce ! 

He was swift to see, and the picture did not long detain him, 
but on his way upstairs he very sincerely congratulated himself on 
the tide in his affairs that was proving so fortunate. ‘ Easter Eggs ’ 
he already counted as a gold-mine, three pictures by Charles, one 
of them that admirable portrait of his mother, were enviable posses- 
sions, and there was the winter in Egypt and the golden possibilities 
which it contained already his own. He determined, or almost 
determined, to give Charles the hundred pounds which he had 
received from his customer, in payment for the copy made of the 
Reynolds, instead of the fifty he had promised him. He could 
easily say that Mr. Ward had been so delighted with it, that in a 
fit of altruistic generosity (seeing that the copy was not his) he 
wished to make a larger remuneration. Charles would be so in- 
genuously grateful, and Craddock liked gratitude and ingenuous- 
ness. They contained the elements of security. 

Joyce gave him a charming welcome to her room; she had 
just heard from her father that Craddock would join their party. 

“It is delightful that you will come to Egypt with us,’ she said. 
“A party of four is the ideal number.’ 
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There was an absence of the personal note in this which Crad- 
dock, as he caressed the side of his face, did not fail to observe. 

‘ Quantatively, then, we are all right, Miss Joyce,’ he said. ‘ But 
is the latest addition qualitatively satisfactory ? ’ 

Joyce wore raised eyebrows and a slightly puzzled smile at these 
polysyllabic observations. But it is probable that she understood 
very well. 

“It is delightful that you are coming,’ she repeated. 

Craddock might have attempted to get a more personal welcome 
than this, but at the moment his very observant eye caught sight 
of a small framed sketch that stood in the circle of lamplight on the 
table. Instantly his attention was diverted there, nor was it only 
his artistic attention that was thus captured, for in a glance he saw 
that this sketch concerned him in ways other than artistic. He put 
out his hand and drew the picture more immediately under the 
light, unconscious that he had not even acknowledged Joyce’s 
repeated speech of welcome. 

There she knelt in Charles’ sketch, on the carpet of forget-me- 
nots at the water’s edge. Her head was turned, as in the Reynolds 
picture, to face the spectator, while her body was in profile. It was 
possible enough that Charles had begun this water-colour replica 
of her head from the Reynolds itself, but there were differences in 
it, subtle and insistent, that showed beyond all doubt that the girl 
had sat to him for it also. She was engaged, as to her hands, with 
a white blot of a tea-cup; the dish-cloth which she held in her 
other hand was green with reflection from the bank beside her which 
basked in brilliant sunshine. Behind was the weir with its screen 
of trees; above, a dab of blue was sufficient—neither more nor less— 
to indicate the serenity of the summer day. Critic to his finger- 
tips Craddock could appreciate, none better than he, the slenderness 
of the means employed to portray these things, and the adequacy. 
No one but a great artist would have dared to omit so much ; the 
foreground of forget-me-nots was two mere swirls of paint, the weir 
a splash of brown with a smudge of grey to indicate the shadowed 
water, while a mere twirl of the brush showed the swift current of 
the river. But in the midst of these mere symbols and notes of 
colour was her face, and that was a marvel of portraiture, into which 
an infinity of care was absorbed. Of the same quality were the 
vague lines that showed the girl’s slim body; it was she and no 
other who knelt among the forget-me-nots. And it seemed to 
Craddock that just as none but a son could have painted that 
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portrait of Charles’ mother, so none but a lover could have painted 
this. He saw the difference between Joyce and the Reynolds 
picture now ; previously he had only seen the marvellous similarity. 
But here the blood and heart-beat of the artist throbbed in the 
exquisite handiwork. 

But his artistic sense took the first call on his faculties. 

‘But a little masterpiece!’ he said. ‘I have never seen a 
happier moment. That ’s an inspired boy!’ 

Philip just shrugged his shoulders at this admiring explosion. 

“Ah, that little picture of Joyce,’ he said. ‘It has always 
seemed to me rather sketchy and unfinished. But if you admire 
it so much, I am sure Joyce would be delighted to let you have it.’ 

Joyce turned quickly to her father, and for the first time 
Craddock saw her troubled and disturbed. 

‘Oh, father, I can’t possibly,’ she said quickly. ‘Mr. Lathom 
gave it me——’ 

She broke off short, and her face and neck were flushed with the 
blood that sprang there. Then bright-eyed and rosy as the dawn 
she turned to Craddock. 

“It is a jolly sketch, isn’t it ?’ she said. ‘And all the background 
is only three dabs and a smudge. I suppose they happen to be put 
in the right place. He did it one afternoon when Granny and I 
were having tea with him.’ 

She gave him a few seconds for looking, and then quietly held 
her hand out for it, and replaced it on the table. Then she baldly 
and ruthlessly changed the subject. 

‘I don’t think you have ever been up here before, Mr. Craddock,’ 
she said. ‘It was my nursery once, as the rocking-horse and the 
doll’s house witness; then my schoolroom, as the time-table of 
lessons above the chimney-piece witnesses; and please let it now 
become your smoking-room and light another cigarette. Now do 
tell us about Egypt. I know darling Granny will want to stop in 
Cairo, and go to every dance and dinnner-party.’ 

The new topic effectively diverted her father from the channel 
concerning Charles and his sketch, for he was always more ready to 
talk about things that concerned his own comfort than any topic 
which was unrelated thereto. But a week in Cairo, before going 
up the Nile to settle down for a month’s sunshine at Luxor was not 
unreasonable. If Lady Crowborough desired more Cairo, there was, 
of course, no cause why she should not indulge herself to any extent 
in its pleasures and festivities. But she would be obliged to indulge 
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herself alone ; the party, whose sole object was the pursuit of health 
for Philip, could not be expected to hamper their quest. Joyce 
had no inclination, so he assured them, for gaieties like these ; the 
temples of Karnak were much more to her mind... . 


Joyce left the two men before there was any sign of the discus- 
sion growing lukewarm, and went to her bedroom. This was on the 
other side of the house fronting the full bugling of the gale and the 
maddened tattoo of the rain on her panes. It was impossible 
in this onslaught of elemental fury to open her windows, but she 
felt in the very bones and blood of her a longing for the out-of-doors, 
whatever its condition. Up and down her room she walked, 
strangely and unwontedly excited, and had she obeyed her impulse 
she would have put on a cloak, and let herself out of the house, 
to walk or to run, or even to stand in the blackness of the night 
and the bellowing of the wind, and feel herself one with the wild 
simplicity and force of the storm. Better even than that, she would 
have liked to go forth and plunge herself, naked under the hueless 
night, into the torrent and froth of the weir, to struggle and be 
buffeted by the furious water, to be herself and nobody else, not 
anybody’s daughter, not anybody’s companion, not even his with 
whom her soul seemed suddenly mated. She had gone out for a 
drenching walk to this weir only this afternoon, and had leaned 
over its grey wooden railing and watched the water in flood over 
the promontory where a tent had stood. Below was the place where 
she had knelt to wash up tea-things on an afternoon of summer 
and forget-me-nots, and she could have found it in her heart to wade 
through the foam of the flood to kneel there again, and recapture the 
first thrill of the knowledge that had come to her then. That un- 
bidden flash of desire had lightened on her but for a second, and she 
had instantly stowed it away again, slamming the door on it, and 
turning the key, and shooting the bolts. But it had been there, and 
to-night, as she paced her room,she knew quite well what lay behind 
the barred doors of her consciousness; and though she had im- 
prisoned it, giving it no bail to go abroad, she was not ashamed of it. 
It burned there within her, warmly radiant; and though she would 
not allow herself to see the light of it, she knew it to be there, and 
secretly exulted in the knowledge. 

But she did not directly want to throw it open to herself; just 
now she only wanted to be herself, as she felt she would be if she 
could be out in the storm. She did not formulate in her mind 
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the indubitable necessity of unlocking her inmost self in order to be 
herself. Illogically enough, but with a very human inconsistency, 
she longed for the conditions that would give her the sense of freedom 
of expansion that she demanded, without contemplating that on 
which her whole freedom was based. Yet she knew well that against 
which she revolted, from which she longed to escape. In a word, 
it was the fact, and the implication founded on that fact, that Arthur 
Craddock was coming to Egypt with them. Coupled with it was 
the idea, so cursorily introduced by her father, that she should give 
Craddock the sketch that Charles had made of her. Literally, 
no expenditure of ingenuity could have framed a more unfeasible 
request. There was nothing in the world she could less easily have 
parted with. And the suggestion was thrown over the shoulder, 
so to speak, like an idle question—a meaningless complimentary 
speech. But now she wondered whether it was only that. Taken 
in conjunction with Craddock, and his bloodless wooing of her, she 
felt it was possible that this was in the nature of a test-question. 
Was it? Was it? 

Once more for a moment she desired the night, and the storm, 
and the waters of the swollen river; then, instantly, she knew 
that all this was but a symbol of the knowledge that burned behind 
the closed and barred doors of her mind. She seemed to have 
no volition in the matter; she but looked at the doors and they 
swung open, and the light that burned within was made manifest. 
She ceased from her restless pacing of her room, and, with a little 
sigh of recovered rest, sat down at her dressing-table and unlocked 
one of the drawers. It was empty but for a couple of letters 
addressed to her. They were quite short, and nearly quite 
formal. But they filled the drawer, and they filled everything 
else beside. 

She read them : 

‘Dear Miss Wroveuton,—I hope the copy of the picture 
satisfies your father. I didn’t see him before I left, and I should so 
much like to know that he is pleased with it (if he is). I can’t tell 
how sorry I was to finish it, for it was such a pleasure to do it. I 
should so like to see it in its place, if that is possible—I often think 
of you and poor Buz... .’ 

There was nothing here that the merest formalist might 
not have written ... only a mere formalist would not have 
written it— 

She took out the second letter. 
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‘Dear Miss Wrovucuton,—I am so glad your father likes the 
copy. About that silly little sketch—if you are going to frame it, 
I think you had better just have a plain gilt frame and no mount. 
A mount will only make it look more dabby. I am busy with a 
portrait of my mother, and it’s tremendous fun, chiefly, I suppose, 
because she has a perfectly darling face, and is utterly like her face. 
But of course, any day will suit me to come down and look at the 
copy, and I do want to see if it is fairly satisfactory. I will come 


on any day and at any hour that you suggest. 
Sincerely yours, 
CuaRLES LATHOM.’ 


‘P.S. I have got into a new studio, which is lovely. Won't 
you be up in town sometime before you go to Egypt, and won’t 
you come to lunch or tea? Lady Crowborough said she would, 
and I will ask her the same day, or, if my mother came, wouldn’t 
itdo? But I should like you to see my things. It has been quite 
dark for days, and I suppose will be all the winter. I wish I could 


put my studio down in Egypt.’ 


There was nothing here that anybody might not see. But 
Joyce would not have shewn those letters to anybody. She felt 
she would have shewn his heart, no less than her own, in shewing 
them. And for comment on the text, if any were needed, there 
was his sketch of her. That was how he saw her. 

All restlessness had utterly subsided ; she had only been rest- 
less as long as she had wanted to be herself, without admitting 
to herself all that was real in her, as long as she shut up the bright- 
burning knowledge that shone in her innermost heart. Now she 
had thrown the closed doors wide, and sat very still, very bright- 
eyed, with the two simple little notes on the table in front of her, 
desiring no more the air and the tumult of the night, but unconscious 
of it, hearing it no longer. 

Below the drawer where she kept those letters was another, 
also locked. After a while she opened that also, and took out what 
it contained. Often she had laughed at herself for keeping it, 
often she had scolded herself for so doing ; but neither her ridicule 
nor her blame had stung her sufficiently to make her throw it away 
or destroy it. In its present condition it would have been hard to 
catalogue or describe. But there was no doubt that this shape- 
less and mud-stained affair had once been a straw-hat. She had 
found it drowned and pulpy just below the landing-stage of the Mill 
House the day after Charles had made his sketch of her. 

Meantime, Arthur Craddock, though glib and instructive in 
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matters of hotels and travel, had been very deeply busy over a new 
condition that he felt to concern him considerably. Rightly or 
wrongly, he believed that this boy who had painted that wonderful 
little water-colour of Joyce was in love with her. He could not 
wholly account for his conviction, but judging intuitively it seemed 
plain to him. And what seemed no less plain, and far more 
important, was the fact that Joyce peculiarly valued that sketch. 
No intuition was necessary here ; the trouble and sudden colour in 
her face when she told her father that she could not possibly part 
with it spoke more intelligibly than her words even. Had he 
known or guessed a little more, had he conjectured that even 
at this moment Joyce was sitting in her room with those two 
little notes spread in front of her, while in a drawer, yet 
unopened, there lurked the dismal remains of Charles’ straw- 
hat, he might have suspected the futility of the abominable 
interference that he was even now concocting. For little meddling 
lies have seldom the vitality to enable them to prevail against needs 
that are big and emotions that are real. Soon or late, by logical 
or chance discovery, comes the vindication of the latter, and they 
assert themselves by virtue of their inherent strength ; soon or late, 
for the air is full of thousands of stray sparks, comes the explosion 
that shatters such petty fabrications, the chance circumstance that 
blows it sky-high. But he only thought that he was dealing with 
the calf-love of a boy whom he had rescued, if not from a gutter, 
at any rate from a garret, and who was altogether insignificant 
save for his divine artistic gift, the fruits of which he was bound to 
sell at so reasonable a price to himself, and with, he supposed, 
the fancy of a girl who knows nothing of the world, for a handsome 
young face. 

So in this dangerous state of little knowledge he planned and 
invented as he talked about steamers and hotels, till even his com- 
panion was convinced that the utmost possible would be done 
for his convenience and comfort. Then, for he was now ready, 
Craddock took up Charles’ sketch again. 

‘Certainly that young Lathom has a wonderful gift,’ he said, 
‘and I congratulate myself on having obtained you so fine a copy of 
your Reynolds. He stayed with you, did he not, when the 
weather broke ?’ 

Philip glanced at the clock; it was already half-past ten, but 
he did not mind having a word or two about Charles. Indeed, it 
is possible he would have initiated the subject. 

‘Yes, he was with us a week,’ he said, ‘ though the invitation 
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was not of my asking. He seemed a _ well-behaved young 
fellow.’ 

Craddock caressed the side of his face before relying. 

“I wish I could share your good opinion of him,’ he said. ‘ Of 
course, when I recommended him to you for the work, which he has 
certainly done very well, it never occurred to me that you would 
have him in the house like that. But I have no wish to enter into 
details, and since his connection with you is over there is no reason 
why I should.’ 

Philip got up. 

“Indeed, I am glad to know that,’ he said, “because there cer- 
tainly was considerable friendliness between him and Joyce, which 
I did not altogether like, though it was hard to prevent. Now I 
have a reason, which my duty forbids me to disobey, for refusing to 
allow any resumption of their acquaintance—I am not sorry for that.’ 

Craddock got up also. 

‘Then let us leave the subject,’ he said. ‘Now I know your 
bedtime is half-past ten, so pray do not be ceremonious with me, 
but allow me to sit here for a quarter of an hour more, while you 
go to bed. Listen to the storm! But by this day month, I hope 
we shall both be in that valley of Avilion, basking in the warm sun- 
shine of Nile-side. For the present it is good-night and goodbye, 
for I have to go early to-morrow. I will write to Miss Joyce fully 
about our travelling arrangements.’ 


Craddock lit another cigarette after his host was gone, and, 
knowing he would not see him again in the morning, thought over 
what he had just said, to assure himself that he had managed to 
convey that indefinite sufficiency which he had in view. He thought 
that he had probably succeeded very well, for he had given his host 
an excuse, which he was clearly glad to make use of, for stopping 
any future intercourse between this young fellow and his own circle. 
And he had effected this without being positively libellous, for he 
had said no more than that he wished he could share Philip’s good 
opinion of him. He felt that it was certainly time to prevent the 
ripening of this acquaintanceship, that Joyce had better have it 
conveyed to her, as assuredly she would, that she would not see 
the author of that sketch any more. 

The sketch stood by him on the table, and once again he took 
it up, and found it even more admirable than he had thought. And, 
even as he looked, the injury and wrong that he had done to its 
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artist made him feel, for the first time, a curious dislike of him; he 
disliked him just because he had injured him. But this dislike 
did not extend to his pictures, and the thought that the portrait 
of his mother and two more canvases besides would pass into his 
possession, gave him the keenest sort of satisfaction, since he augured 
for their author a fame and a future of no ordinary kind. What 
would that hand be capable of when its power was fully matured ? 
Certainly it should not be for want of recognition that he should any 
longer remain unknown. He himself, though anonymously, had 
written the notice to the ‘ Whitehall ’ regarding Charles’ picture of 
his brother at Thorley Weir, and next week under his own signa- 
ture would appear a column’s notice of the same Exhibition, practi- 
cally devoted to that one canvas. At any rate that would have the 
effect of making the world in general turn their eyes to that which 
had evoked from him so apparently extravagant a eulogy, and he 
completely trusted the picture itself to convince them that no 
extravagance had been committed. People would be set talking, 
and in next year’s Academy would be hung the portrait of Charles’ 
mother. That would be sufficient. 


He got up and lit his bedroom candle. It seemed to him that 
he had arranged Charles’ future very satisfactorily. He would do 
the most that could be done for the young man with regard to his 
artistic career, and as regards his private affairs he had made 
arrangements for them already in half a dozen sentences that had 
not been spoken amiss. But his new-born dislike of him made him 
reconsider his resolve to pay him the hundred pounds which Mr. 
Ward had been so pleased to give for the copy of Reynolds. After 
all, Charles had been promised only half that sum, and had been 
more than content to close with that bargain. The fact that Mr. 
Ward had paid more for it was a thing that lay outside questions 
that concerned him. Craddock had promised him fifty pounds for 
the copy, and Craddock would pay it . . . But he did not definitely 
settle either on one sum or the other. 

It was three days after this that Craddock’s word of warning to 
Joyce’s father bore fruit. She had come into his study that morning 
before lunch, and found him singularly well pleased at the proposed 
itinerary which had just arrived from Craddock. Sleeping- 
berths had already been secured, they would not have to change 
trains at Paris, and the sleeping-car went, on arrival at Marseilles, 
straight through to the quay where their ship was berthed. . . . 
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‘ And you came in to ask me something, Joyce?’ he said, when 
he had explained this. 

“Yes, father. I have heard from Mr. Lathom, asking when he 
can come down to see his picture framed and in its place—I suppose 
any day will do, will it not? Shall I ask him to stay the night ?’ 

Philip had been expecting this. He remembered a cordial 
invitation conveyed by his mother to the artist to come back and 
see his handiwork when it was framed and in the room of the original 
picture. But it was a little uncomfortable to be obliged to give 
a reply so different from that which Joyce expected, and there was 
nothing in the world which he disliked so much as being un- 
comfortable. Bodily discomfort, of course, was the worst form of 
that imperfection, but mental discomfort was odious also. 

‘I think Mr. Lathom may take it for granted that his picture 
looks well, and pleases me,’ he said. ‘We have less than three 
weeks here, before we actually start for Egypt. There is an infinity 
of things todo. You will be very busy without the extra burden of 
entertaining people.’ 

Joyce did not at once assent to this, or even reply to it. All 
her secret knowledge seethed within her. 

‘ He was asked to come to see it,’ she said. 

A more definite statement was necessary. Philip had been 
glad enough of Craddock’s information, but he did not find it 
quite easy to use it with Joyce’s young eager face looking at 
him. Yet its eagerness gave him an added courage. It was too 
eager; in spite of the excellent reasonableness of her words, he felt 
the unreasonable wish behind them. 

‘ By my mother,’ he said, ‘ who does not regulate all my affairs. 
Frankly, my dear Joyce, I do not want Mr. Lathom in my house 
again. I do not hear a very good account of him. To copy a 
picture for me is one thing ; to have him proposing himself, even 
though asked, is quite another. You may take it that we have 
finished with Mr. Lathom.’ 

Joyce’s instinct and desire urged her. 

‘I don’t see how I can write a letter to him on those lines,’ 
she said. ‘Am I to say that you don’t wish to see him again ? 
If that is so, father, you must write it yourself. I—I was very 
friendly with him when he was here. Why should I appear to 
cease to be so ?’ 

Philip went into the rage of a weak man. He had not meant 
to argue the point with Joyce. He had, in his imagination, framed 
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this interview on quite different lines. In his imagination it 
was enough for him to have said that Charles’ proposed visit was 
inconvenient to cause Joyce to write a note that should em- 
body his wish. But while he delayed and fussed with the little 
appurtenances of his writing-table, adjusting sealing-wax and 
putting pens level, Joyce spoke again. 

‘He isn’t quite like a bootmaker or a tailor,’ she said, ‘ whom 
you can order down, and who will send in what you have com- 
manded. He has been staying with us. I can’t say to him that 
we have finished with him.’ 

The weak rage burst out. 

‘That is what you are to say,’ he cried. ‘ You will make it 
clear that he is not to come here again. You will show me your 
note when you have written it. Quite polite, of course, but it must 
be made clear that we have finished with him. He came to paint a 
portrait, and he has done so, and he has been paid, no doubt, for his 
trouble. That is all. We are going to Egypt within a week or 
two. His visit will be inconvenient. He may come after we have 
gone away, if he chooses, and look at his picture. He wants to see 
it: very well, he shall see it, after the third week in November.’ 

He beat with his feeble closed hand on his table. 

‘Do you understand?’ he said. ‘You will tell him that he 
may come here when we are gone. Not before, and not after we 
get back. He can look at his picture every day for three months. 
You may tell him that if you choose. And you have no considera- 
tion for me, Joyce; you make me excited, and make me raise my 
voice, which, as you know quite well, always gives me a fit of 
coughing.’ 

Joyce came back from the window, and sat down by her father 
at his table. 

‘ If I am to write such a letter, father,’ she said, ‘I must know 
why I write it. You must tell me something which accounts for it.’ 

She had her voice perfectly in control, but she could not control 
her colour. She felt that her face had become white ; and though 
she detested herself for this palpable sign of emotion, she was 
powerless to prevent it. 

‘It is easy for me to account for it,’ said Philip, ‘ though I should 
have hoped that my wish was enough.’ 

‘It isn’t enough,’ said Joyce quietly. ‘I have treated him like 
a friend.’ 

‘You must treat him as a friend no longer, and as an 
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acquaintance no longer. He is not a desirable friend for you nor 
an acquaintance. He is nothingto you. He painted a portrait ; he 
begins and ends with that. He is not the sort of man I want to 
know, or want my daughter to know.’ 

The weak rage subsided; but the calmer tone which followed 
was not less ineffectual. 

‘You must take my word for it, dear Joyce,’ he said. ‘ You 
are young and inexperienced, and you must obey me, and not see 
any more of this young man. I have excellent authority for 
telling you that he is undesirable as friend or acquaintance. I am 
sorry for it: he seemed harmless enough and even well-bred ! ’ 

Joyce got up. The accumulated weight of the habit of filial 
obedience was heavy, but her heart was in declared rebellion. Nor 
did she believe what had been told her. 

‘Will you tell me who this excellent authority is ?’ she asked. 

‘No; you must take its excellence on trust from me.’ 

Joyce turned to him. She spoke quite respectfully, but quite 
firmly. 

‘Then I can’t write that letter,’ she said. ‘I am very sorry, 
but it is quite impossible.’ 

‘ And do you intend also to disobey me with regard to neither 
seeing nor communicating with Mr. Lathom again ? ’ 

Joyce hesitated. 

‘No; I intend to obey you,’ she said. ‘ At least—at least I 
promise to tell you if I ever intend to do otherwise.’ 

For the first time it struck him that he was dealing with a force 
greater than any that was at his command. Hitherto, Joyce had 
never put herself into open opposition to him, and he had had no 
experience of the power which her habitual serenity held within it. 

‘You are vastly obliging,’ he said. ‘I had no idea I had so 
obedient a daughter.’ 

‘I am sorry, father,’ she said. ‘ But you have been asking me 
to do things I can’t do.’ 

‘Things you won’t do,’ said he. ‘ You have made me feel very 
unwell with your obstinacy.’ 

‘TI am sorry for that, too,’ she said. 


(To be continued.) 








